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A question of duty is to be settled in accordance 
with the standard of absolute right, not in accord- 
ance with the sweep of public sentiment. It is often 
the case that a man ought to do that which “ every- 
body ” thinks he is unwise to do, and that he ought 
not to do that which “ everybody ” thinks is the very 
thing for him to do. A man can never be depended 
on for right doing, unless he is ready to do right all 
by himself, in spite of the example and the entreaties 
of everybody else to the contrary. 





How to fill the places of absent teachers, is one of 
the ever-recurring questions in Sunday-school work. 
While it is true that every teacher ought to secure a 
good substitute in case of his absence, it is also true 
that not every teacher will do this, and that, as a 
matter of fact, the superintendent has to fill vacancies 
in his teaching corps, Sunday by Sunday, as best he 
ean. Among the plans tried for the helping of super- 
intendents in this department of their work, is that 
of having a Teachers’ Reserve Class, from which sub- 


stitute teachers can be taken as they are needed. A 
description of such a class is given on another page, 
at the request of the Editor, by Professor Charles F. 
Bradley, of Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. The suggestions of this article are sure to 
be of interest to many a puzzled superintendent. 


There is a utility of so-called “useless” things. 
Many a literary worker would be seriously impeded 
in his process of thought if certain books were not in 
his possession, or at least within easy reach of him. 
One may have scores of books which he seldom or 
never opens from one end of the year to the other, 
and yet without them his power of literary produc- 
tion would be hampered and impaired. Only true 
book-users can feel the power that there is in the 
mere presence of unused books. And so it is, too, 
with the mementos that we keep, with the relics of 
bygone days that are stowed away in obscure corners 
and locked drawers. We are impressed with what 
we call their uselessness, but we cannot part with 
them, because they so fully enter into our lives as 
lives. Their utility is in their continued presence. 
The collection of ancient coins, the old crockery, the 
autograph letters, the broken toys that have been 
kept from childhood—all are a power in one life or 
another. “Useless” the world may call them, but 
of prime use they are to those to whom they are in 
the best sense useful. The utilitarian has yet much 
to learn about real utility. 


No one of us has before him continually, as the 
object of his striving, the highest standard of which 
he has any knowledge. But there are those whose 
aspirations and endeavors are always above the 
standards which content the great majority of their 
fellows. Just at this point there is a widespread fal- 
lacy of popular opinion. Because mankind generally 
seems to be drawn toward this or that object of pur- 
suit, it is often taken for granted that everybody feels 
the same way in such a matter; whereas there are 
those whose inclinations run in quite another direc- 
tion from that of the majority. The Christian busi- 
ness man, for instance, who seeks riches as a possession, 
finds so many of his fellows in the same struggle for 
wealth as himself, that he jumps to the conclusion 
that “everybody would like to be rich.” Yet, asa 
matter of fact, there is many a man who so loves his 
work or his study that he would not turn aside from 
it for all the wealth that the world could give; and 
who, in view of the added cares andeadded tempta- 
tions which must come with riches, would not be rich 
by his own choice, if he could be. The man who 
finds himself in the foremost social circle of his com- 
munity, and who enjoys the pleasures of society, sees 
so many others who either are glad they are in the 
favored cirgle or are wishing that they could be there, 
that he is sure that everybody who has capabilities 
for such a life would delight to share its advantages. 
But many another man who would be welcomed, 
heartily in that very circle if he would consent to 
enter it, and who has peculiar qualifications for its 
enjoying, is so possessed with some nobler object of 
life-pursuit that nothing could induce him to accept. 
a place as leader or as follower in what is commonly 











known as “ the best society.” And so it is all along 


the varied lines of human endeavor. That which 
seems to the great majority of mankind the object of 
objects in living, is to many an independent or devoted 
man a matter of minor importance, or indeed of utter 
indifference. Let no one of us make the mistake of 
supposing that that which is of supremest interest to 
him is necessarily of interest to others generally ; 
or that because most persons give the chief place in 
their minds to a certain object of pursuit, therefore 
that object is worthy of any endeavor on his part, 





THE JOY OF FORGETTING SELF. 


Thinking of one’s self is an unfailing cause of dis 
comfort and unrest. Only as one forgets self can one 
experience true joy in being and doing, in life. Apart 
from the involved question of duty, he who would 
have joy must forget himself in order to its obtaining. 

To be thinking of one’s self while with others, is , 
to be torturing one’s self with a fear of appearing to 
a disadvantage in comparison with others ; or it is to 
be unsteadying one’s self through a division of mind 
between what one is, and what one has to say or to 
do. To be thinking of one’s self while all by one’s 
self, is to be worrying one’s self over the mistakes 
and slips that one has made or is likely to make; or 
it is to be finding annoyance in the thought of one’s 
failure to command all the attention and regard that 
one feels entitled to. To be thinking of one’s self 
while doing one’s best work in the world, is to be 
destroying one’s peace of mind by turning in upon 
the mind the very energies which are just then needed 
outside of the mind; or it is to be discomforting one’s 
self !by failing in one’s work through attention to 
one’s self instead of to one’s work. To be thinking 
of one’s self while wholly at leisure, is to be making 
unhappiness for one’s self by deserved or undeserved 
reproaches for one’s defects and blunderings; or it is 
to be cloying one’s self with sickening self-praises— 
that cannot give joy. At all times and everywhere, 
to be thinking of one’s self is to be shutting one’s self 
out from the possibility of enjoyment. 

Realizing the barrier to joy that ourselves are 
raising against ourselves when we are thinking of 
self instead of forgetting self, we are ready to exclaim, 
every one of us, with the saintly Faber : 

“Oh, I could go through all life’s troubles singing, 

Turning earth’s night to day, 
If self were not so fast around me clinging 
To all I do or say. 


“T fancy all the world engrossed with judging 
My merit or my blame ; 
Its warmest praise seems an ungracious grudging 
Of praise which I might claim. 
“O miserable omnipresence, stretching 
Over all time and space, 
How have I run from thee, yet found thee reaching 
The goal in every race ! 


“O Lord, that I could waste my life for others, 
With no ends of my own; 
That I could pour myself into my brothers, 
And live for them alone! ” 


Forgetting self is not an easy task, but it is a pos- 
sibility ; and it is to be attained to only in forgetful- 
ness of itself as a task. Remembering the duty of 
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“ceasing to think of one’s self, is a poor way of for- 
getting self; and worrying over one’s undue thought 

of self never brings the joy that is found in the utter 

unconsciousness of self. In order to keep self out of 
mind, the mind must be filled with other thoughts 

than those of self; and just in proportion as the 

mind is absorbed in that which is outside of self, is 

self kept outside of the mind. Absorption in self can 

never give joy. Absorption in that which is worthy 

of one’s self is jov. And here is the joy of forgetting 
self,—by being so filled with thoughts of that which 

is better than self that there is no room in the mind 
for any thought of self. 

A little child has the possibility of enjoyment only 
while it is forgetful of self. Any twinge of pain, or 
any surface soreness, that compels a child’s conscious 
thought of self, destroys its power of enjoyment, in 
play or in sight-seeing, for the time being. Or any 
calling of a child’s attention to itself, rather than to 
_ that which it is saying or doing before others, always 
tends to produce émbarrassment, awkwardness, and 
“consequent discomfort. \And the way to bring about 

forgetfulness of self, in such a’ case, is to enlist the 
child’s new interest in something outside of itself, so 
that self shall be forgotten all unconsciously. As it 
is with a child, so.it is with every person, from the 
lowest sphere of action to the highest,—the joy of 
“being and of doing, comes with forgetfulness of self 
through absorption in something outside of self. 
A soldier in battle is a cowardly sufferer, whether 
he runs or stays; if he gives a place in his mind to 
- thoughts of himself, in the momentary peril in which 
he finds himself. But if he centers his whole atten- 
tion on what he is set to do, or on his leader, who 
_ inspires him, he forgets himself, in having something 
better to think of, and he becomes a hero through 
failing to remember what manner of man he is. It 
‘is much the same in every sphere of heroism, The 
fireman who sees a woman in a burning house is so 
full of thought of her peril that he forgets to count 
“his life of value, and he rushes in to save her, without 
considering himself. The engineer on a flying train, 
at the moment of a collision, is in hopeless terror if he 
thinks of himself; but he has the joy of absorption 
in a heroic mission if he gives himself wholly to his 
duty as-an engineer. A timid mother, seeing her 
child in sudden peril, loses all fear for herself, and 
»all the discomforts of fear, just in proportion as she 
forgets herself in her joyous devotion to her child. 
There is no joyousness in life without a forgetful- 
ness of self for the time being. No man can have 
joy in his daily work, except as he loses thought of 
himself in that work. No man can have joy in his 
recreations and pleasures except as they absorb his 
interest, and take him away from himself, while he is 
engaged in them. In the ordinary intercourse of life, 
“in one’s family, among one’s neighbors, with one’s 
friend, joyousness is dependent on self-forgetfulness 
and an unselfish absorption in the things of others. 
_He who thinks of himself in a social call is sure not 
to have such enjoyment in that call as would be pos- 
sible to him if he were thinking wholly of the one on 
whom he calls, or of the things which concern that 
one. Thinking of self is self-discomfort. Self-forget- 
fulness is a condition of joyousness. 
If a man ‘will but lose self-consciousness in his 
love for his work, in his interest in the special ser- 
vice fos others to which he is called, in his desire to 
promote the welfare of those dear to him; if he will 
but be so full of that which is for the moment his 
obvious duty that it is to him the pleasure of his 
heart in comparison with whatever would tempt him 
‘away from it,—his life is sure to be a life of such joy 
as would otherwise be impossible to him. There is no 
toom in a life like this for morbid worries over one’s 
shortcomings and blunders, or for peace-destroying 
_questionings as to one’s standing in the thoughts of 
-others. The whole life is glad and joyous with its 
unselfish aspirations and endeavors. 


To live in an absorbed interest in that which is’ 





dived is to live in a joyous self-forgetfulness, No 
other life than this is worth one’s living; no other 
life is compatible with true joy. Such 4 life is possi- 
ble to him who looks always on the things of others, 
instead of on the things that are his own, 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Popular interest in systematic Bible study, as quick- 
ened by the International lesson system, has grown 
wonderfully within the past few years. The test of 
experience shows that there is a gain in the consecutive 
study of a book, or series of books, of the Bible, not to be 
secured by any study of detached passages collated with 
reference to a system of doctrine or of ethics. In addi- 
tion to the steady advance in the numbers of those who 
study the International lessons in the Sunday-schools of 
the world, there are many circles of independent Bible 
students following the general course of those lessons in 
their studies. For example, in the Yale Divinity School 
Professor Dr, George E. Day is teaching an optional 
class in Delitzsch’s Hebrew New Testament, along the 
line of the International lessons in St. Luke’s Gospel; 
and a far more extensive movement in this co-operative 
study is made under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature. This movement looks to the 
systematic study of St. Luke’s Gospel by all persons who 
are willing to undertake it, with a view to a written 
examination at the close of the year. Professor Dr. 
William R. Harper, who is principal of the schools of 
this Institute, has already mentioned this plan in these 
pages, and now he has added,words to say on the sub- 
ject, as follows: , 

EDITOR OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES: 

Do you remember publishing, in The Sunday School Times 
of December 28, a short note in reference to an examination 
upon the Gospel of Luke? You will be surprised, perhaps, to 
learn that, in reply to that note, I have received hundreds and 
hundreds of letters. Men and women from every state in the 
Union, superintendents, teachers, Bible students, and Sunday- 
school pupils, have written me in reference to the examination. 

It may be of interest to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times to know that the arrangements have been more fully 
completed, and that all the details are now published in a cir- 
cular, which can be had upon application. 

I am gratified by the reception which has been given to the 
plan. Leading Sunday-school workers and Bible teachers all 
over the country pronounce the scheme a most happy one, and 
express their willingness to take hold with all their heart. 
Since there is no good reason why our ideal should not be a 
high one, we are making an effort to secure one hundred thou- 
sand people who will consent to take this examination. We 
appreciate the fact that a large proportion of this number will 
be readers of The Sunday School Times. For the help which 
you have already given the idea, and for any which you may 
yet see fit to furnish us, I shall be very grateful, I remain, 

Yours very truly, WILLIAM R, Harper. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


Many readers of The Sunday School Times will be 
sure to desire a part in this plan of Bible study. Pro- 
fessor Harper will gladly give needful information to 
whoever applies for it to him. 


There are many points of Bible interpretation at which 
eminent scholars disagree ; and there are many facts in 
cumuection with the Bible narrative and the authorship 
and composition of the Bible concerning which there 
are widely divergent views among scholars of equal 
reputation and ability. In the pages of The Sunday 
School Times, Bible scholars of prominence are con- 
stantly giving, under their own names, free expression 
to their views on these mooted questions. It is not to 
be supposed that these writers will be in entire agree- 
ment on such questions; nor would it be wise for the 
Editor to say in every case whether or not he thinks the 
view expressed is the correct one. It is for the intelli- 
gent reader to take the opinion given for what it is worth 
in view of the ability and standing of the writer. Yet 
when Dr. McLaren says that the weight of modern schol- 
arship is against the Solomonic authorship of Ecclesi- 
astes, a score or two of readers are prompt to write and 
say that their favorite commentator or cyclopedist is on 
the other side from Dr. McLaren. And so it is with 
many another expression of opinion by this or that 
writer for The Sunday School Times. Just now it is an 
article from Professor Dr. Briggs that is calling forth 
challenges from clergymen near and far. Thus a West- 
ern New York pastor writes: 

Your column of Notes on Open Letters is a perilous tempta- 
tion to your readers to inflict upon you all sorts of fault-finding, 
as well as to flood you with compliments. Against praise or 
blame you must be hardened, but just this once I must appeal 





outside of one’s self, and which is worthy of one’s 


Times of February 1, Professor Briggs, in “The Message of 
John the Baptist,” tells us that “this passage of Matthew and 
Luke had a ¢ommon source in the original Aramaic Gospel of 
Matthew.” And again he says the differences in the four nar- 
ratives are “due to a different translation of the Aramaic 
original,” and “ Luke’s text is to be preferred.” Has Professor 
Briggs, as an expert in the “higher criticism” craze, some 
positive knowledge of what he asserts concerning that which 
has been heretofore mere speculative guess-work,—the existence 
of an “‘ Aramaic original,” and the relative value of each of the 
narratives ofthe Gospel? Or is he writing in this way from 
the force of his habit in the “ redactor”’ business in the. treat- 
ment of the Old Testament? Other dogmatic statements. in 
the article, such as the “‘two Messianic ideas kept apart in the 
Old Testament,” bother me, because I cannot see where they 
are “kept apart.” Is there any help for one who lacks the 
facility of faith which can receive such an article from even so 
eminent a scholar and seminary doctor as Professor Briggs 
without some marks of interrogation ? 


It is true that Dr. Briggs seems to take it for granted 
that there was an Aramaic original of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel, while, on the other hand, that point is an open 
question among Bible scholars. Dr. Briggs is entitled 
to his opinion so far, and his readers are entitled to théir 
opinions. The day has not yet come when the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times shall feel it to be his duty 
to put an interrogation-mark against every statement of 
every writer in the pages of his paper which raises a 
question in his mind, or is likely to raise one in the 
minds of his readers. There are not “interrogs” enough 
in a font of type for all that work; and it isn’t worth 
while having more of them made for this purpose. 








‘TIME IN ETERNITY 


BY RICHARD E, BURTON, PH.D, 


’Tis hard to comprehend the subtle foree, 
Strong as God’s will, yet soft as April airs, 
That outward spreads the curled leaves of a rose 
Until her heart’s revealed; to guess the power 
Long chained within a mountain in a trance 
Of sullen sleep, then sudden breaking forth 

In rock and flume and shakings of the earth; 
It strains our ken to gaze into the skies, 

And give imagination play and scope 

To dream about yon wheeling worlds, that look 
Like yellow. baubles for a baby’s hand. 

The seeming préesciences, the marvels strange 
Of mind o’erleaping spacé, man’s spirit frail 
That proves more durable than bands of steel, 
That scorns the body, and must rise and soar 
Ebullient as a bird-song in the spring,— 

This, too, begets amaze. But, more than all, 

I sometimes think, more deep and solemn-strange, 
Yet trite and stale, and often dwelt upon, 

The awful truth that every passing hour, 

That every meanest moiety thereof, 

Is fraught with births divine, unutterable, 

Is crossed with woes as dire as death, with joys 
As high as heaven, unfathomed, fadeless, pure; 
The present moment, with its tale of thoughts 
And trivial deeds, its triflings of the soul, 

Is one of those significant small parts 

That go to make up time, eternity ; 

That lead, as sure as rivers to the sea, 

To stilly deeps of dawn-i}lumed delight, 

Or all the thunders of the final doom. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SHIPPING ON THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


BY SELAH MERRILL, D.D., LL.D. 


The Romans looked with contempt upon the little 
province of Judea, and even now, on aceount, of the 
smallness of its territory, Palestine is easily misjudged in 
many ways. Were the question asked what its inhabit- 
ants eighteen centuries ago knew about ships, the off-hand 
answer would be that ‘they knew practically nothing. 
They were an agricultural people; they were without 
political power; their influence and their country ‘were 
limited; and their informaticn with regard to such a 
matter as shipping must have been, it is thought, very 
circumscribed. When, therefore, I state that relatively 
they were as familiar with everything pertaining to ships 
and to sea traffic and travel as are the people of New 
England who live at any point within thirty miles of the 
coast, I am regarded as guilty of exaggeration. Hence 
the topic now proposed is one of interest to the student 
of New Testament times. 

The history and life of the Jews for a thousand years 
had been full of matters pertaining to the sea; witness, 
for example, many passages in the Psalms, in Job, 
Isaiah, and Ezekiel. Ships, galleys, and navies, the 
planks of which the ships were built, the masts, sails, 





to your tenderness toward perplexity. In The Sunday School 


and the rigging, the oars and anchors, the decks and 
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- awnings, the master of the ship, the pilot, the mariners, 


the rowers, the calkers, or those who repaired vessels, 
who must be men of experience, and the “ great waters” 


’ which stretched far out beyond sight of land,—these 


were familiar facts in the Hebrew records, They could 
point with pride to the great navy of Solomon, which, 
by repeated and prosperous voyages to Ophir, the land 
of gold, made him the richest king in all the East 
(1 Kings 9 ; 26; 10: 26; 2 Chron. 9: 21, 22). The 
breaking of the ships of Jehoshaphat by the angry tem- 
pest at Ezion-geber was remembered as a national calam- 
ity (1 Kings 22: 48, 49; 2 Chron. 20 : 36, 37). But 


* these broken ships no less than sound ones attest their 
‘ aequaintance with the sea and their desire to bring under 
’ tribute the lands beyond it. In the time of the Macca- 


bees, war-ships were famous in their many military 
exploits. 

It is, however, only a partial view which would con- 
sider the Hebrews in this respect apart from the Pheni- 
cians, who were the greatest maritime people of the 
ancient world. Before the beginning of written history, 
God’s providence had brought them from the Persian 
gulf to the shores of the Mediterranean, beneath the 
“goodly Lebanon” The most intimate relations existed 
between these two peoples, why were really partners in 
providing money, ship-timber, provisions, and men for 
their conquest of the sea. By means of their vessels the 
choice productions, the treasures, and even the curiosities, 
of distant India, of the long line of the African coast, of 
Spain and the British Islands, became familiar objects 
in the markets and palaces of Jerusalem, In the Per- 
sian and Greek wars, under Darius and Xerxes, the 
Pheenicians bore a conspicuous part; and it was to their 
skilful mariners and well-manned fleets, in a large de- 
gree, that the conquest of Greece was due. Twice they 
bridged the Hellespont with boats, that Xerxes and his 
army might pass from Asia to Europe. It was their 
ships that were taken to pieces, transported across the 
desert to the Euphrates, and there put together again 
and manned to take part in the expedition of Alexander 
the Great to Babylon. It was-from their colonists on the 
African coast, the Carthaginians, who inherited superior 
naval skill from their home-land and fathers, that the 
Romans learned the highest arts of ship-building. It is of 
a great Phenician ship, whose plan, arrangements, and 
furnishings were the wonder of all visitors, that Xeno- 
phon has given us a detailed account. 

Every variety of ship had its specific name,—the war 
ships and merchant vessels being the largest, the latter 
carrying both freight and passengers. Compatent au- 
thorities estimate that such vessels would range from 
five hundred to a thousand tons, and would sail seven 
knots an hour. Their ships traversed the deep sea as 
well as skirted the shore; and if we think that naviga- 
tion was then dangerous, we must remember that after 
centuries of experience, and with marvelous facilities for 
saving life at sea, the oceans of the world are even now 
strewn with wrecks every year. 

Unless we bear in mind the fact that this inheritance 
of seafaring skill and enviable fame was shared in by 
the disciples of our Lord, we cannot fully appreciate 
their position. Their inland lake, the pride of the coun- 
try, was at that time covered with ships. At Tarichea, 
ample materials for the purpose existed, and ship-build- 
ing was one of its famous industries. From this place 
Josephus collected two hundred and thirty ships, which, 
advancing towards Tiberias, dismayed the people, who 
believed that they were full of armed men, so that they 
surrendered without a struggle. Josephus’s words, in 
describing different vessels on the Sea of Galilee, are: 
Naus, ship; ploion, vessel; skapha, a boat smaller than 
a vessel; schedia, a light boat, sometimes a raft; alias, 
fishing-boat. To the pirate boats which annoyed traffic 
and travel between Syria and Egypt he applies the term 
skapha ; they must have been of some size and strength, 
with considerable sailing power. The vessels referred 
to at Tarichea he calls in one place skapAa, and in another 
both naus and ploion, It is a fair general distinction to 
consider naus as applicable to war-ships and ploion to 
merchant vessels, in which voyages by travelers were 
usually made. This kind of vessel Luke has graphically 
described in the Acts, and it was this kind with which 
our Lord and his disciples had most practical experience. 

Naus is used but once in the New Testament, and that 
in connection with Paul’s shipwreck. Skapha is used, 
but only of the boat which belonged to the ploion (used 
nineteen times in Acts),—the merchant vessel which had 
such a valuable cargo and so many precious lives on 
board. Ploion is the word which the evangelists invari- 
ably use of the Sea of Galilee, except in a few instances 
where, to indicate a vessel of smaller size, they use its 


diminutive, ploiarion. In John 6: 22, 23, ploiarion is 
rendered “ boat,” but elsewhere, as in Mark 8: 9, “little 
ship.” The Authorized Version always renders ploion 
by “ship.” In this they are more consistent than the 
Revisers have been, who in every case in the Gospels 
(forty-seven times) remler it by “ boat,” while in Acts 
and elsewhere they render it by “ship.” They declared 
that they “ were to introduce as few alterations as possi- 
ble consistently with faithfulness ;” they “ were to make 
no change if the meaning were fairly expressed by the 
word in the Authorized Version;” also, “ there was to 
be a uniformity in the rendering of the same word occur- 
ring in different places.” While the revision was going 
on, I had a long conversation with one of the committee, 
showing him that in their rendering of ploion they were 
violating their own rules. They.can present no reason 
from grammar, etymology, or textual criticism, to justify 
them in rendering ploion by “ship” when the passage 
refers to Cesarea-on-the-Sea, and by “boat” when the 
passage refers to Tiberias or Capernaum. In my judg- 
ment, this is a case where preconceived notions of what 
ought to be (as they thought) were allowed to influence 
the translator’s work. Such passages as Matthew 14: 
29, “ Peter went down out of the ploion,” and Mark 6: 
51, “Christ No up into the ploion,” would seem to be 
sufficient evidence that something else was meant than 
what English-speaking people ordinarily mean by the 
term “boat.” Surrounded by a dozen cities and towns, 
the center of a dense population, of wealth, of travel and 
traffic of many kinds, this lake was alive with vessels ; 
and among them the trading-ships must have been large 
and strong, and those designed for pleasure must have 
been spacious and high, perhaps numbering several 
decks, whence, on the delightful days so common there, 
a charming view of sea and shore and the adjacent coun- 
try could be enjoyed. 


Andover, Mass. 





THE LOOM. 
BY THE REV. ISAAC OGDEN RANKIN, 


Weaving man’s destiny, 

The ceaseless shuttles fly, 
Bearing the threads of fate. 

No wordat thy command 

Can stay the weaver’s hand: 
He will not pause or wait. 


Here aideth cry nor prayer, 
Nor passion nor despair 
A way of help hath fourd. 
The shuttles, through and through, 
Weave in the pattern true 
With threads thyself hast wound. 


“Thine are the spinner’s hands; 
From thee the loom demands 
The threads its shuttles hold 
In the fresh woven woof 
Thy life is put to proof, t 
y purposes unfold. 


Be watchful, then, and wise! 
For still with thee it lies 
To choose what yet shall be. 
Fill thou the shuttle days 
With labor and with praise; 
The loom is rot for thee. 


Gloversville, N. Y. 





THE “FEAR NOTS” OF SCRIPTURE. 


BY WAYLAND HOYT, D.D. 


If.you were to open your concordance at the words 
“Fear not,” and run your eye down the column, you 
would find a long, shining, precious list, 

Abram is there in Canaan. He is where God would 
have him. He is trying sedulously to do what God 
would have him. But he is haunted by enemies and 
confronted by obstacles. There is mach to task and 
strain his faith. He is like a man on a long journey 
through an unknown country. He is tired, and wonder- 
ing whether he can reach the end. But the Lord comes 
to him ina vision, saying, “ Fear not, Abram: I am thy 
shield, and thy exceeding great reward.” 

Hagar is wandering in the wilderness of Beersheba. 
Ishmael, her child, is with her. The place is desert. 
The water in the water-skin is spent. She is in hard 
plight. Her child’s strength and her own are almost 


gone. Under the scanty shade of some desert shrub she 
puts her boy. She cannot endure the piteous sight. She 
goes away, bewailing, “‘ Let me not see the death of the 





child.” But a voice speaks out of the desert stillness, 
“Pear not; for God hath heard the voice of the lad 


where he is.” Anda spring of water is bursting from 


the sands. 
Israel is at the Red Sea. There are mountains back- 
ward and to the left of them. There are onward hurry- 


ing hosts of Pharaoh backward and to the right of them, 
There are the waves of the Red Sea menacing to the 
front ofthem. The Israelites are caught as in a trap, 
Their hearts are poured out as water. But Moses, com- 
manded of God, stands amidst them, and declares, “ Fear 
ye not, stand still, and see the salvation of Jehovah.” 
‘And the parted waters make at once a way for them and 
a sepulcher for their foes. 

Joshua is before Ai. It is the key of the position, 
The city stands directly in the path of the Hebrew 
armies. It must be taken, or they cannot go on into the 
possession of the Land of Promise. But it is strong, 
perched there on its bastions of rock. It is walled up to 
heaven. Already the Hebrew armies have rolled against 
it in attack, and have been dashed back by those thick 
and frowning walls, as waves are by an iron coast. But the 
Lord said unto Joshua, “ Fear not; ... see, I have given 
into thy hand the king of Ai, and his people, and his 
city, and his land.” And Joshua is soon and easily 
victorious. 

There is Elisha, shut up in Dothan. The town is 
encompassed with horses and with chariots, and a great 
host, “ Alas, my master! how shall we do?” exclaims 
the prophet’s servant. “Fear not,” answers Elisha; 
“for they that be with us are more than they that be 
with them.” And upon the cleared vision of the young 
man flash rank on rank of horses and chariots of fire, 
filling all the spaces round them, ‘ 

Then, not to mention all of these “ fear’nots,” think 
of that passage, like a dripping honeycomb, in Isaiah’s 
prophecy: “ Fear thou not; for I am with thee: be not 
dismayed; for I am thy God: I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with the 
right hand of my righteousness.” 

But the supreme “ fear nots” of Scripture are those 
uttered concerning the incarnation of our blessed Lord. 

Luke is the fullest of detail concerning the earthly 
birth of the Lord Jesus. He it is who takes it in hand 
to declare, as far as it concerns this world, the gospel 
from the beginning. John parts the curtains of the 
eternities. John bids us look into the infinite ages 
before the earthly beginning, and discern that the Word 
who was made flesh, and who dwelt among us, was the 
very Word who, in pre-existent glory, was, and was with 
God, and was God. But Luke’s is the Gospel fullest in 
detail of the earthly entrance and beginning in our poor 
world of the divine Evangel. 

And did you ever notice how you enter into Luke’s 
Gospel through a tenderly gleaming and welcoming 
gate-way of “ fear nots”? 

It is “ Fear not” to Zacharias when the angel flashes 
into sight on the right side of the altar, whence the 
incense is climbing heavenward, and announces to him 
that he is to be the father, and his wife Elisabeth is to 
be the mother, of the forerunner, the maker of straight 
ways for Messiah’s feet. 

It is “Fear not” to the Virgin Mary, when Gabriel 
folds his wings in her startled presence, and greets her, 
“ Hail, ... highly favored, Jehovah is with thee: blessed 
art thou among women,” and tells her that, overshadowed 
by the power of the Highest, and conceived by the Holy 
Spirit, she shail bring forth Messiah, toward whom all 
ritual and prophecy have been pointing; and for whose 
appearing, through all the centuries, devout hearts have 
been yearning. 

It is “ Fear not” to the shepherds, when the heavens 
flame with celestial splendor, and the angel speaks, bid- 
ding the tidings of great joy go sounding on : “ Fear not; 
... for unto you is born this day in the city of Davida 
Savioyr, which is Christ the Lord.” 

Like the heavens on clear nights, the sky of St. Luke’s 
Gospel here, about the incarnation, is gemmed with 
starry clusters of “ fear nots.” 

And these are the most luminous of all the “ fear 
nots” of the Scripture. It is from these that, as the 
moon does from the sun, all the other “fear nots” bor- 
row their Juster. For these “fear nots” of Luke’s 
Gospel burn and sparkle with the light of the incarna- 
tion,—the most stupendous fact in human history; the 
fact which, companioned with that of the resurrection, 
may well sweep the various clouds of fear out of the 
skies of human thought and destiny. It was because of 
the incarnation, purposed in the divine mind, that God 
was full of such tender persuasions against fear to sinful 
but believing men before the great birth became a fact. 
It is because of the incarnation, accomplished there at 





Bethlehem, that sinful man may now look upward and 
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All other “ fear nots” are buttressed by the “ fear not” 

because of the gift of Christ. How glad and strong our 

hearts may be, since to their fears there is such Divine 
_ answer of “ Fear not” ! 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





THE BIBLE AS A SUBJECT OF STUDY. 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR D., E, BEACH, D.D. 


Is it not significant that we so naturally use the word 
“study” in connection with the Bible? Many books 
are read, few comparatively are studied. But our gather- 
ing on the Sabbath, in which this book is put before the 
young, is called a school, and in that school our Bible is 
the text-book. 

If we ask, then, the question, How is the Bible to be 

‘studied? we shall find our answer in just one way,—by 
asking what the Book is. 

Our first answer is, It is the Word of God. But does 
‘not that answer lift it above the plane of study entirely? 
‘When God speaks, what should we do but hear and 

tremble and obey? What are we doing when we talk of 
studying the word of the Almighty as we would study 
botany, or chemistry, or mathematies, or astronomy, or 
as we would study a treatise of some man on logic or 

‘grammar? Such a question might have a pious sound, 
but it would have no piety in it except sound, and no 
more sense than piety. 

. What is botany? It is God in the tree and the 

‘flower? What is astronomy but God in the heavens? 

. If it is an awful thing to study God’s thoughts, we must 

“beware of studying nature at all; his voice cries to us 
from the ground at every step. The highest of all pos- 

sible reasons for studying the Bible, studying with all 
eagerness, prying into it with all curiosity, is that it 

* is divine. 

But is not this great fact a reason for not studying this 
‘book in the way we study other books? Not at all, 

unless it be meant that we ought to be more thorough 

“and more enthusiastic in applying all the true methods 

“and means of study in the interpretation of this book 
than of any otber. 

God is the infinite mind. How is he to be under- 
‘stood by us except by the use of our minds? The Bible 

is his word, but it is not written in the language of 

angels, but in the language of men, written according to 

the ordinary laws of language; and it can be understood 

only by being read in the light of these laws of language 
and of literature. 

With these ideas, let us ask again what kind of a 
‘book the Bible is. 

First of all, it is a book of books,—a volume made up 
of separate books. There is a way of studying, or rather 
of playing with, the Bible, which ignores this fact, which 

; treats it as one homogeneous product, not as the record of 
that revelation which God made at “sundry times and 
in divers manners.” 

«What should we think of a critic who should treat any 
collection of books by various authors, written in dif- 
ferent centuries, and consisting of history, biographies, 
poems, letters, prophecies, and laws, all in just the same 
manner, quoting sentences from them as if from one 
production, and interpreting them all after the same 
prosaic and literal method? Yet I have known attempts 
to prove new hobbies in theology, or to foist new doc- 
trines on our churches, by just this method: 

Poetry is no less poetry because found in the Bible, 
An allegory is an allegory, and cannot be understood or 
used as anything else; and some of the most heavenly 
truths are in danger of being obscured by a kind of flat- 
footed tread of literalism that tramples them into the 
common dust of prose. 

The first thing, then, in studying any part of the Bible, 
is to look at it in its situation, its surrounding, its time, 
place, purpose, form, and coloring asa book. And this 
is not impracticable. Such help as is now given by the 
best Bible scholars in their introductions to the various 
books of the Bible and in some of our ablest Sunday- 
sclioo! periodicals, are invaluable for putting intelligent 
teachers on the right road to the interpretation of these 
books, 

Nor is such a method above the reach of the pupil; 
it is not halfas far above him as the other method is 

“beneath him. The teacher need not display his learn- 
ing; he can give his class only the results of his investi- 
gations, and correct results are as easy to understand as 
incorrect ones. 

The other side of the truth about the Bible is, that it 
‘isone. When we have appreciated the fact that it is 

made up of many books, aud have got into the way of 





‘studying each one according to its form and nature, we 


may then with safety climb to the higher point of view, 
where we can see that the many bpoks are, after all, one 
book. We can put the smaller units together to make 
the great uriit, when we once have the smaller units as 
they really are. For this wonderful organ of so many 
stops is an organ, after all; its many voices are only the 
many tones in which our Father speaks to us, 

If it is God who at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners spoke by the prophets and apostles and by his Son, 
there must be harmony of doctrines on the whole, But 
it has not pleased God to reveal this harmony to the 
thoughtless, or the hasty, or the lazy, or the perverse, 
while they who really wish to become intelligent stu- 
dents of God’s Word have such opportunities now for 
the study as no Sunday-school teachers ever had before. 

A teacher in our Sunday-schools of this day is inex- 
cusable for assuming the office of a teacher of the Word 
of God without. availing himself of the aids to study 
which may not only throw a charm and freshness about 
the ancient story that shall attract the young, but also 
enable him to avoid errors and to present the living truth 
which God has been at such pains to reveal and preserve 
to us in these latter days. 





A TEACHERS’ RESERVE CLASS. 


BY PROFESSOR CHARLES F, BRADLEY. 


“Tt removes the heaviest burden from the superin- 
tendent’s shoulders.” “It is the best thing ever intro- 
duced into our school.” Such are the testimonies of our 
superintendents, men of marked ability and long expe- 
rience in Sunday-school work, concerning the teachers’ 
reserve class. 

The plan was formed last spring, in accordance with 
a hint taken from Mr. Marion Lawrence of Toledo, 
Ohio. It was described by the writer very briefly in an 
address on societies of Christian Endeavor, before the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention in London, last 
summer. The first Sunday in November, our pastor, at 
the morning service, invited those interested in the for- 
mation of an adult Bible class on a new plan to meet 
and hear the matter explained in the Sunday-school 
that afternoon. By this announcement, and some per- 
sonal invitation, between thirty and forty persons, mostly 
young people, were gathered in an appointed corner of 
the church, to consider the proposed class. Its special 
function was to be the supplying, at a moment’s notice, 
of the places of any teachers absent from duty. To pre- 
pare for this, the class was to study the regular lesson 
one week in advance of the rest of the school. Each 
one joining the class was to promise, in so doing, to 
serve as a supply teachex when requested, but no one 
would be asked té teach two Sundays in succession, 
The definite aim of the instruction given would be to 
prepare the members to teach the lesson. Incidental 
normal training was promised, should available time be 
found for it, ‘Volunteers were invited to undertake this 
work as a new department of Christian activity, to be 
éntered upon in a loyal and self-sacrificing spirit. Yet 
the burden assumed by each individual was shown to be 
light. The hope was expressed that by this method 
some would be prepared for, and introduced into, per- 
manent positions as teachers. 

About twenty-five were enrolled on this day, many of 
whom expressed a preference for teaching scholars of a 
particular age. Each member was requested to bring a 
Bible and note-book every Sunday. 

The general method of teaching may be outlined by 
the following inquiries: 1. What is the central truth of 
this lesson? 2. By what introduction may we lead the 
minds of scholars up to this central truth or truths? 
Various methods of introduction are discussed as suit- 
able to different ages, and suggestions are invited from 
the class. 8. How may we illustrate this truth? 4. 
How may we apply and enforce it? Of course, this 
outline is not always followed. Occasionally the lesson 
is taught just as it would be to a clhss of young people 
in the school. 

Each Sunday, immediately after the opening exer- 
cises, the superintendent reports to this class the number 
of vacancies to be filled, together with the names of the 
absent teachers. If the age and character of any class 
to be supplied are not already known, a list, kept for 
the purpose, is consulted. Volunteers are then called 
for; but if the response is not immediate, the teacher of 
the reserve class selects the supplies, who report for duty 
to the superintendent, who, in turn, introduces them to 
their classes, 

After an experience of three months, we can report 
the following results: There has been an average attend- 





ance of twenty-three. In all, twenty-three teachers have 
been furnished. No request for a supply has failed to be 
instantly met, and there has been no complaint concern- 
ing their work. Two members of the reserve class have 
already become permanent teachers. 

Although we are still in the experimental stage of 
this movement, a few words concerning its special ad- 
vantages may be helpful. 1. It greatly relieves the 
superintendent,’ This needs no farther proof.. 2° It 
provides for the classes: whose teachers are absent substi- 
tutes who have prepared the lesson. 38. It introduces 
young people into Sunday-school teaching by a gradual 
and inviting method, which allows them to test their 
powers and adaptations in a less burdensome and embar- 
rassing way than the ordinary one. 4. It provides train- 
ing for Sunday-school work and normal instruction 
without requiring attendance on a week-night evening. 
In Evanston, at least, we do not have evenings enough 
in a week, 5. It removes a bugbear which frightens 
many adult visitors from the Sunday-school; namely, 
the fear of being obliged either to refuse an importunate 
superintendent, or to face a class without having ,pre- 
pared the}lesson. 6. It adds a novel Bible-class to the 
school, which furnishes-special incegtives to attention. 

The Rev, Charles M. Stuart and the writer are asso- 
ciated in teaching this’lass; but this double headship 
is due solely to the fact that neither teacher is able to be in 
Evanston every Sunday. We have, no doubt, an un- 
usual amount of material for such a class in our college 
church, but the general features of the plan are widely 
applicable; and there is reason to hope that, in the 
great field which The Sunday School Times sows so 
lavishly every week, this little seed may find lodgment 
in many places, and bear good fruit. , 


Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, IU. 





TO WHOM? 
BY ELLEN QUINCY VANE, 


Paul wrote to the Corinthians, in view of a grievous 
mistake they had made, “Is Christ divided? was Paul 
crucified for you? or were you baptized in the name of 
Paul?” Is not a somewhat similar mistake made in 
these days? and are Sunday-school teachers and Chris- 
tian workers always as careful as was Paul to guard 
against it? ‘ 

There is great beauty and great power in making 
every gift and every grace we possess help in our work 
for Christ; beauty in face and beauty in dress to attract, 
wit and humor to brighten, culture and social tact, with 
their refining influences,-to broaden the lives of others 
about us; all “consecrated, Lord, to thee,” what a power 
for good they are! Yet must we be, oh, so sure that 
they are used in just the way the Lord would have them! 
Let us not deceive ourselves, Satan has very subtle 
temptations prepared for us just at this point. 

Don’t you remember Miss A——, who was such a 
“success” as a teacher in your Sunday-school? Her 
boys “just idolized ” her, and would do almost anything 
to please her. At “mite sociables,” how they hung 
about her, listening to her bright merry talk, and scarcely 
speaking to any one else. When she was “ leader” in 
the Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting, they were all 
present, but rarely any other time. During the revival 
meetings they would only attend with her, and she had 
to let them take turns in being her escort. She labored 
very earnestly for their conversion, talked with them, 
prayed with them, and used every argument and per- 
suasion in her power; and nearly all of them yielded, 
and united with the church. For a while she carried 
them right along with,her; but when she married and 
went out West, there came a testing time for her “ boys;” 
and one by one they nearly all slipped back into old 
ways. No one grieved over them more than she in her 
far-away home, but her letters could not give the inspira- 
tion and help her presence did ; and while you trust that 
God will answer her prayers, and some day bring them 
back, their feet are yet sadly wandering. 

Then there was the popular and efféctive Mr. B., the 
evangelist, who held meetings in a neighboring church. 
How the young people from your church flocked to his 
meetings! Your own regular services, church, prayer, 
missionary, and Christian Endeavor meetings, were de- 
serted, because they “could not miss one of those won- 
derful Bible-readings.” And when the evangelist was 
gone, your own meetings were “so cold and formal” 
that they “‘ took no interest in them.” 

Now surely such things are all wrong. If people are 
truly Christ’s, they can get his help at any time and in 
any place where it is their duty to be; and if their hearts 
are warm with love for him and his cause, they will 
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find a “cold, formal meeting” just the place where a 
bit of their warmth is needed. 

Let us, teachers and Christian workers, be very care- 
ful that we do not try to give our scholars too much of 
our help,—not let them lean on us, but teach them to 
lean only and wholly on Christ. Let us labor and pray 
to have them converted,—turned,—not to a charming 
teacher, howevér zealous he or she may be; not to an 
evangelist, however powerful; not to the church, though 
she is God’s agent; not to “ meetings,” though they were 
well attended seven times a day; not to zeal or good 
works; not to anything but to Christ. 

That thoroughly and effectually done, “ all these things 
shall be added.” 

West Pittston, Pa. 





FAY-LIGHTS.' 
BY ANNA ROBERTSON BROWN. 


Sir Perceval, within a wold, 

Beheld a tree ablaze with light; 

It beckoned falsely through the night. 
By fairy candles, set in gold. 


They vanished, failing to undo 
The Grail-Knight, or lure, or blind: 
Perchance the fay-lights of the mind 
Would darken, were our souls as true! 


Port Chester, N. Y. 





ABOUT FORMOSA. 
BY BELLE 8, LUCKETT. 


In the sea east of China lies an island about half the 
size of the state of Connecticut. This island is attracting 
some attention at present. Very little has been known 
or written about it. In the seventeenth century a minis- 
ter by the name of George Candidius wrote something 
about his life on the island, in a book called ‘‘ Collection 
of Voyages and Travels.” The book was printed in 
1637, and is a curious old volume. 

In 1704, another writer, by the name of George Psalma- 
naazar, also wrote about a visit he paid to this same 
island. These old writers tell about the manners and 
customs of the people they found there. They were a 


The women cultivated the rice; when it was ripe, 
they cut it with small knives. In the evening they 


dry out. In the morning they arose early, and tramped 
out enough to do for the day. The men were always 
idle, especially between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
four. The old men of fifty and sixty sometimes helped 
the women a little in the fields, or hunted in the forests. 
In each town twelve councilors were chosenr These 
were alwaysmen. They must be over forty years of age, 
and they could only hold office one term of two years. 
When their term of office expired, there was a bunch of 
hair pulled from the crown of the head and from below 
each temple. This was a mark of honor. . These rulers 
did not seem to have much authority, except in one 
thing. On certain feast days the women were not 
allowed to wear silk or any extra finery. If they were 
found dressed up too much, their clothes were torn off or 
cut to pieces. The women pierced their ears four or 
five times, and wore as many rings in them. They did 
not marry until after they were twenty-one years old. 
The children belonged to the mother until they were 
three years of age, after which they belonged to the 
father, and left the mother. The boys all slept to- 
gether in one place, usually a temple, in order to make 
them brave. 

The priests were all women. Their religion was very 
low and degraded. They ate their rice, as they do now, 
from a wooden bowl set in the center of the house. 
They all sit around the bowl, and dive into the rice with 
their fingers. They still have a curious way of sealing a 
friendship with each other or a foreigner. They throw 
an arm around each other’s neck, and, bring their heads 
together at the same moment, they drink from the same 
vessel. It is a very trying experience for a foreigner, 
but the vow of friendship thus made is never broken. 
Their huts are still made by sticking two poles into the 
ground and fastening two longer ones on top, then cov- 
ering the whole with long grass and mats. A few stones, 
gathered in a little heap in the center, is used for the 
fireplace. To give them a pig, will gain their lasting 
good-will. They will greedily devour it only half 


cooked, chattering and grinning over it like wild beasts. 
When one dies, they build a hut before his house, cover- 
ing it with green boughs. Inside, they place a vessel of 


pure water and a cup. They say the water will purify 

the soul. They believe there is a narrow bridge over 

which all*souls must pass after death. Beneath this 

bridge, they say, there is a deep and filthy hole. When 

the wicked soul tries to pass over this bridge, it swings 

suddenly round, and drops the sinner into the miry hole. 

The good souls travel across the bridge in safety, and 

enter a country of plenty and pleasantness, 

The Chinese invaded the island many years ago, and 

have taught the natives in the western part many of the 

arts of civilization. In the eastern part of the island 

the natives are as wild and savage as ever. They hate 

the Chinaman, and count it a great pleasure to kill one. 

The pretty musical name Formosa was given to the 

island by some Spanish navigators who admired its beau- 

tiful scenery and delightful climate, Its forests are 
dense with the aloe and palm. There are enough cam- 

phor-trees to supply the whole world with that valuable 
gum. In these forests also grows a large tree from which 
the Chinese get the pith out of which they manufacture 
the pith paper, or “ rice paper,” as it is incorrectly called, 
This paper looks like fine porcelain, on which the Chinese 
paint most exquisite flowers, butterflies, and insects. 

* Botanists delight in the rich growth of flowers on the 
island, especially the lilies and the rare orchids. Rice 
is now raised in such quantities as to have given to 
Formosa the name of “ the granary of China.” Ameri- 
cans drink a greater part of the tea raised there. 

When Commodore Perry visited the island, they gave 
him a large stone to be put into the National Monument 
at Washington in honor of our “ Great Mandarin,” as 
they called our first president. 

The missionaries are now telling the “ beautiful story” 
to those that “ sit in darkness” in this island of the far- 
off seas. 

A few years ago a scientific American visited Formosa 
to make a collection of animals, insects, and flowers. 
While stopping in one of the villages, he told some of 
the boys that he wanted to get some specimens of a cer- 
tain kind of snake, a very beautiful green reptile that 
had a poisonous bite. The boys of Formosa are just like 
other boys. They were delighted, therefore, with the 
idea of making some money. The result was that there 
were more snakes brought than could be used. But the 
professor paid for every snake. Among the boys that 
came was a little yellow-faced fellow in wide trousers 
and short tunicand askull-cap. He brought two snakes. 
He shyly entered the professor’s room and laid the snakes 
on his table. The professor put some copper coins with 
a square hole in the center, known as “cash,” into the 
boy’s hand. As he was leaving, the scientist tossed the 
dead snakes into the grass, but not without the boy’s see- 
ing the action. He immediately returned, and laid the 
coins on the table just where he had before laid his 
snakes. 

“Why do you return the money?” inquired the gen- 
tleman, in surprise. 

“You don’t want my snakes, and I don’t want your 
money,” replied the boy, turning away in disappoint- 
ment. No amount of persuasion could induce him to 
touch the money. He went away, and the professor never 
saw him again. 

Washington, D. C. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME.’ 


— a 


AN INTIMATE FRIEND. 


BY CHARLOTTE M. PACKARD, 


“T wish I had one all my own; mine and nobody 
else’s!’’ thought Lucy Ferris, as she peeped through 
the blinds at two girls walking arm in arm upon the 
lawn on which the school parlor fronted. One of the 
girls held in her hand a large peach, but that was not 
the object of desire. “ An intimate friend! All, all my 
own. I never could keep one entirely to myself.” 

Perhaps if Lucy had spoken the words aloud, they 
would have sounded unreasonable and selfish. Spoken 
and unspoken thoughts seem often quite unlike. We 
express ourselves differently when the opinion of people 
is to be affected by the thing we say. Lucy Ferris spent 
much time in considering what her acquaintances were 
likely to think of her. A light tap on her shoulder 
caused the girl to start as a pleasant voice said : 

“T had no company, and there is not much fun in 
taking a wedding tour or a promenade alone! Do you 
like staying by yourself instead of rambling? ” 

“Why, no; but I have no ‘crony;’ I would so like 





4 Episode in Le Conte del Graal, a twelth-century French poem. 


Desire Hendricks looked keenly at the speaker, whose 
expression of face was half serious, half laughing. . 
“Tsn’t it your own fault then? You seem just a bit 
—proud, and distant from the other pupils. We all 
think so.” 

The blunt truth was gently uttered, and Desire flushed 
all over her fair face and neck; but the very opportunity 
for which she had long waited must not be lost. 

Lucy Ferris had very large and fine blue eyes, but 
they widened still more as she answered : 

“T never thought of that. I waited for others to come 
to me, as a matter of self-respect. I do not care to know 
everybody, but, O Desire! will you be my great friend? 
I always admired your looks and ways.” 

For answer, Desire put her short arms about the tall, 
slender figure, and kissed Lucy warmly. 

“You are so good not to be offended at my terrible 
honesty. I am blundering, but if you understood my 
real friendliness— I have waited and watched for a 
chance to get near you.” And Desire, who was neither 
wonderfully wise nor wonderfully pretty, but sweet and 
strong in conscientious purposes, lifted her eyes with a 
satisfied glance into Lucy’s. 

“ Perhaps,” said the elder gir), hesitating, “ you will 
not like my exclusive ways. I will be perfectly devoted 
to you, and I would rather not see you on intimate terms 
with every other scholar who chooses toclaim you. How 
can one be faithful to a dozen at once?” 

“And why not?” returned Desire Hendricks, fear- 
lessly. “I shall be very proud of being sought by you, 
of being loved, if you will love me a little, Lucy, but my 
heart is wide enough for all the friends I can make and 
keep. I cannot turn away one friend for the sake of 
another.” 

Lucy Ferris’s face clouded, and she drew back a little, 

“T am never understood,” she sighed, partly to herself, 

A shadow fell upon the floor, and Miss Gerald, 4 
favorite young teacher, stood beside them. 

“Can I help you?” she inquired kindly, seeing that 
something serious was under discussion. 

“ Miss Gerald,” demanded Lucy, “ is it selfish to want 
an intimate friend,—one who belongs to one’s self moré 
than to others? Desire and I are trying to make a com- 
pact, but she believes in treating people alike.” 

“Not exactly that,” began Desire. ‘“ I imagine Miss 
Gerald can explain ”— 

“A friend may be either like a pair of wings to uplift 
or a weight to depress one,” remarked the teacher. “I 
have tried both,” she added, smiling. : ’ 

“There is much in the Bible about friendship; there 
is also much about seeking the welfare of others and 
forgetting self. We have to make out the puzzle of life 
as we can, with that help. When we love, we naturally 
think more of doing and of giving than of receiving. 
The more we bestow ourselves, the richer we are.” 

Lucy and Desire regarded the teacher earnestly. One 
face gave swift, bright reply to the idea expressed; the 
other was still anxious and doubtful. 

“T shall never be jealous unless I am really neglected, 
and I do wish everybody to know and love my dear 
friends,” exclaimed Desire, patting Lucy’s shoulder. 

“ My question is not answered now,” Lucy said, rather 
disconsolately. 

“Not directly, I confess,” assented Miss Gerald; 
“but it is a matter of help or hindrance with you. 
Desire’s friendship will give wings to any one whom she 
loves,’—and the speaker looked affectionately at her 
favorite,—“ but, Lucy dear, will not your demands act as 
a weight upon the very one whom you make a kind of 
idol? Exclusive affection implies terrible demands. Of 
course, we love certain people more than we do others, 
A true friend is a gift of God, but young girls have to 
learn that no compact—no bargain, I mean—wil) bind 
our friends to us, or make us loya) tothem, It is useless 
to promise,—only try and be the lovable and forbearing 
creature which you long to call your own intimate. Do 
you understand, girls?” 

Lucy Ferris had gained a new thought, which busied 
her brain for days. Desire wondered whether she were 
angry, or only thinking her way through a fog, when 
suddenly this note was put into her hands: 

“T am afraid I shall never be much of a helper to you, 
dear Desire, but I may catch your spirit if we are often 
together. I will not complain if I may have but 4 share 

in you. My fine sentiment turns out to be pure selfish- 
ness, according to Misa Gerald; and I am resolved not 
to be labeled ‘ a clog.’” 

So Lacy Ferris honestly accepted the seeming barrier 
to perfect confidence, but far greater love and trust 
resulted from her first sacrifice. Are there more Lucys? 
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LESSON HELPS. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1890.] 
1. January 5.—The Forerunner Announced 


2 January 12,—The Song of Mary 
3. January 19.—The Song of Zach 








4 January 2%.—Joy Over the Child Jesus. 

6. February 2,—Jesus Brought Into the Temple 
6. February 9,—Childhood and Youtb of Jesus 
7. February 16.—The Ministry of John 
8, February 23.—The Temptation Of Jesus.................:cs0seeeserne 


9. March 2.—Jesus at Nazareth 


. 10. March 9.—The Great Physician....... 
MM. March 16.—The Draught of Fishes 


Luke 2 : 8-20 
Luke 2 : 25-35 
Luke 2 ; 40-52 
Luke 3 : 7-22 
Luke 4 : 1-18 

Luke 4 : 16-32 

Luke 4 : 33444 

Lake 5: 1-11 














12, March 23,—Christ Forgiving S10.........ccccsccesseersererseneeeees «-Luke 5 : 17-26 
18. March 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Gal. 6 : 1-10; or, Mission- 


ary Lesson, Psa. 72 : 1-20. 





LESSON XI., SUNDAY, MARCH 16, 1890. 


TitrLE: THE DRA 


UGHT OF FISHES. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Luke 5 : 1-11. 
COMMON VERSION. 


1 And it came to pass, that, as 
‘the people pressed upon him to 
hear the word of God, he stood 
by the lake of Gen-ués‘a-rét, 
2 And saw two ships standing 
"by the lake: but the fishermen 
were gone out of them, and were 
_ ‘washing ‘heir nets. 


8 And he entered into one of 


the ships, which was Si’mon’s, 
*‘and prayed him that he would 
+ thrust out a little from the land. 

And he sat down, and taught the 

people out of the ship. 

4 Now when he had left speak- 
ing, he said unto S!’mon, Launch 

_ Out into the deep, and let down 
your nets for a draught. 

5 And Si’‘mon answering said 
unto him, Master, we have toiled 
. all the night, and have taken 
. nothing: nevertheless at thy 

word I will let down the net. 

6 And when they had this done, 

* they inclosed a great multitude of 
fishes : and their net brake. 
. 7 And they beckoned unto their 
’ partners, which were in the other 
* ship, that they should come and 
‘help them. And they. came, and 
filled both the ships, so that they 
. began to sink. 

8 When Simon Pé’er saw it, he 
fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me; forI am asinful 

. man, O Lord, 

9 For he was astonished, and 
‘all that were with him, at the 
Graught of the fishes which they 
-had taken : 

. /10.And so was also James, and 

John, the sons of Zéb’e-dee, which 
* ‘were partners with S!’‘mon. And 
‘Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not ; 
fvom henceforth thou shalt catch 


» men. 


11 And when they had brought 
* their ships to land, they forsook 
“all, and followed him. 


1 Gr, take alive, 


Memory verses: 8-11.) 


REVISED VERSION. 


1 Now it came to pass, while 
the multitude pressed upon 
him and heard the word of 
God, that he was standing by 

2 the lake of Gennesaret; and 
he saw two boats standing by 
the lake; but the fishermen 
had gone out of them, and 

8 were washing theirnets, And 
he entered into one of the 
boats, which was Simon's, and 
asked him to put out a little 
from the lend. And he sat 
down and taught the multi- 

4 tudes out of the boat. And 
when he had left speaking, he 
said unto Simon, Put out into 
the deep, and let down your 

6 netsfor a draught. And Simon 
answered and said, Master, we 
toiled all night, and took noth- 
ing: but at thy word I will let 

6 down the nets. And when 
they had this done, they in- 
closed a great multitude of 
fishes; and their nets were 

7 breaking; and they beckoned 
unto their partners in the other 
boat, that they should come 
and help them. And they 
came, and filled both the boats, 

8 so thatthey began tosink, But 
Simon Peter, when he saw it, 
fell down at Jesus’ knees, say- 
ing, Depart from me; for I am 

9 asinful man, O Lord. For he 
was amazed, and all that were 
with him, at the draught of 
the fishes which they had 

10 taken; and so were also James 
and John, sons of Zebedee, 
which were partners with Si- 
mon. And Jesus said unto 
Simon, Fear not; from hence- 
forth thou shalt ' catch men. 

11 And when they had brought 
their boats to land, they left 
all, and followed him, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: 


Jesus the Saviour of Men. 


Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.—Luke 2 : 14. 


Lesson Topic: Helping the Obedient. 


1, Willing Obedience, vs. 1-5. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Rich Reward, vs. 6, 7. 


3. Great 


Results, vs. 8-11. 


Goutpew Text: Fear not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 


men.—Luke 5 : 10. 


Dairy Home Reapines: 
M.—Luke5:1-11. Helping 


the obedient. 


T.—Isa. 1: 1-20. Obedience encouraged. 
W.—John 21: 1-11. Obedience rewarded. 


T.—John 9 : 1-17. 


Obedience rewarded. 


F.—Matt. 8: 18-27. Obedient winds and waves. 
$.—Heb. 11:1-10, Faith the root of obedience, 


$.—Phil. 2 : 1-11, 


Christ’s obedience rewarded. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. WILLING OBEDIENCE, 


4. The Lake : 
He was standing by the lake 


The sea of Chinneroth (Josh, 12 
‘The sea of Galilee (Matt. 4 : 18), 


of Gennesaret (1). 


: 38). 


There came down a storm of wind on the lake (Luke 8 : 23), 
The sea of Galilee, which is the sea of Tiberias (John 6 : 1). 


tt. The Command : 
Put out, ... 


and let down your nets for a draught (4). 


Stretch forth thy hand (Mark 8 ; 5). 
‘a waterpots with’ water youn 3 2:7). 


away the stone (John 11: 


Cast the 


net on the r.ght side of tine | boat (John 21 : 6). 





it, The Response: 
Bg, arp an han Sex cpon 
e stretched it forth: and his hand _ restored (Mak 3 : 5). 
They led them up to the brim (John 2 : 7). 
took away the stone (John 11 : ‘Aly. 
They Cast therefore, and... were not able to draw it (John 21 : 6). 
1, “The multitude pressed upon him and heard the word of God.” 
f) Th The teacher; (2) The lens: (3) The sehool-room ; (4) The 
-—(1) toward Jesus ; (2) Learning of f God. 
2. “ Put out into che ieep, and let down your nets.”’ (1) Where to 
new commander; (2)'An obedient 


80; 2) What to do.—(1) A 
rh But at thy word I will let down the nets,” (1) Sight absent; 
(2) Faith present ; (8) Obedience prompt. 


3. 


Il, RICH REWARD. 
1. Duty Done: 
When they had this done (6). 


yen went he down, and dipped himself... in Jorden (2Kings 5 : &), 


what thou didst pb <n) is done (Luke 14 14 
(John es "Ye 
f 


He went, ... and washed, and came seel 
And, having done all, to stand (Eph. 6 ; 13). 


it. Blessing Bestowed : 

They enclosed a great multitude of fishes (6). 
If ye will obey, .. . ye shall be a peculiar treasure (Exod. 19 : 5). 
yeoman. if ye shall hearken unto the cmmenenees (Deut. 11 527), 


If ye be. . . obedient, ye shall eat the good (Isa. 1 : 19). 
They were not able to draw it for the multitude of fishes (John 21 : 6), 
il, Benefits Extended : 

They came, and filled both the boats (7). 
It shineth unto all that are in the house (Matt. 5 : 15). 

down, shaken together, running over (Luke 6 : 88). 

He findeth hem . Philip findeth Nathanael (John 1 : 43, 45). 
Dragging the ne full of fishes (John 21 : 8). 

1, ‘‘When they had this done.’’ (1) The command to do; (2) The 
duty done.—(1) Work ordered ; (2) Work undertaken ; (3) Work 
accomplished, 

2. “Their nets were breaking.” 2) Man’s insufficient receptivity ; 
(2) God’s overwhelming gratuit 


8, ‘They came, and filled both the boats.”” (1) Help rendered ; 
(2) Benefit shared. 


III, GREAT RESULTS. 

1. Amazement : 

He was amazed, and all that were with him (9). 
The multitudes were astonished at his teaching Pies. 7 : 28). 
They were all amazed, and glorified God (Mark 2 : 12). 
They were amazed straightway with a great amazement = 5:42). 
They were all astonished at the majesty of God (Luke 9 : 
il, Promotion : 

Henceforth thou shalt catch men (10). 
I will send for many fishers, .. . and we? a fish them (Jer. 16 : 16), 
I will make you fishers of men (Matt. 4 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a tty irate. 18 : 47). 
I will make you to become fishers 6f men (Mark 1 : i7). 
il, Consecration: 

They left all, and followed him (11), 


They .. . left the nets, and Sowee _ (Matt. 4 : 20). 
He arose, and followed him (Matt. 9 
Lo, we have left all, and followed thee (Matt, 19 : 27). 
We have left our own, and followed thee (Luke 18 : 8), 
1. “Depart from me; for 1am a sinful man, O Lord.” (1) potty 
sonsteslaed 1 (2) Sinfulness confessed ; (3) Removal besough 
2. ‘From henceforth thou shalt catch men.” Catching na (1) 
For Christ ; (2) From sin; (8) By the , 
8. “'Phey left all, and followed him.” 1) The old life abandoned ; 
(2) The new life begun. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FISHES. 


1, Miracles Connected with Fishes : 
Multiplied in quantity (Matt. 14 : 17-21; 15 : 34-88), 
Immense draughts (Luke 5 : 6-9; John 21: 6, 11). 
Tribute money taken from a fish 1 atte 17: 27). 
Cooking on the shore (John 21 ; 9, 13). 


2.. Symbolism of Fishes ; 
The visible church a 18 : 47, 48).- 
Foolish men (Eccl. 9 ; 12). 
Men ensnared by the wicked (Hab. 1 : 14). 
Men accepting the gospel (Matt. 4 : 19; Luke 5 : 10). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—It is probable that the miraculous 
draught of fishes occurred in connection with the tale of the 
four fishermen, as recorded in Matthew 4: 18-22 and Mark 
1: 16-20, If so, this lesson precedes the last in order of time, 
the incidents occurring shortly after the rejection at Nazareth. 

Piace.—Somewhere on the north-west shore of the Lake 
of Gennesaret, probably not far from Capernaum. It may 
well be supposed that there was a curved shore, on which 
the multitude gathered, the boat of Simon being conveniently 
placed for them to hear. 

Tre.—A few weeks béfore the second passover, A.U.C. 
781 (A.D. 28). According to Andrews, shortly after that feast, 

Prersons.—Our Lord and the multitudes crowding to hear 
him; Simon Peter, James, and John. Andrew is not named 
here, but he is in the parallel passages of the Gospels accord- 
ing to Matthew and Mark. 

Incipents.—The multitude press upon our Lord; he 
enters the boat of Simon, and is taken a little way from land; 
he teaches the multitude, then bids Simon cast his nets; 
Simon obeys, but apparently with some doubt; the nets are 
filled, and begin to break; the partners in the boat are sig- 
nalled ; both boats are filled to the point of danger; Simon 
Peter is amazed, and begs our Lord to depart; all are encour- 
aged by the words and promise of Jesus, and leave all to fol- 
low him. 

PARALLEL PassaGEs.— Matthew 4: 18-22; Mark 1: 16-20. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—Now it came to pass, while the multitude pressed 
upon him and heard the word of God, that he was standing by the 
lake of Gennesaret ; and he saw two boats standing by the lake; 
but the fishermen had gone out of them, and were washing their 
nets: The “lake of Gennesaret” is the Sea of Galilee, or of 





Tiberias, as it is called elsewhere. Luke alone designates 
the lake by the name which we find here, Gennesaret was 
a plain, or fertile district, on the west shore of the lake. 
The crowds of people who had been excited by his preaching 
and his miracles, or by the report of them, followéd Jesus as 
he went into this district, or moved about in it, and pressed 
upon him in such numbers that he found it difficult to com- 
mand a convenient place for addressing them. On this occa- 
sion he -entered into the boat for this reason. The people 
thronged him in so great a multitude that they were likely 
to hinder the accomplishment of the very thing which they 
came to hear,—the proclamation of the good tidings.—Stand- 
ing by the lake: The fishing-boats were either on the lake 
close by the shore, or drawn up on the shore close by the 
lake.— Washing their nets: The fishermen had left the boats, 
after their night’s work, and were now preparing for their 
next going forth. Matthew and Mark say that Andrew and 
Peter were casting their net into the sea, and that James and 
John were mending their nets. Luke has a somewhat dif- 
ferent version of the story, in this particular, or he takes up 
the narrative at an earlier point. -The differences in the 
accounts will be referred to later. 

Verses 3, 4.—And he entered into one of the boats, which was 
Simon's, and asked him to put out a litile from the land. And he 
sat down and taught the multitudes out of the boat, And when he 
had left speaking, he said unto Simon, Put out into the deep, and 
let down your nets for a draught: The two boats, as we see 
from the other Gospels, and as we might infer from verses 3 
and 10 of Luke’s narrative, were those belonging to the two 
pairs of brothers, who were friends, and were engaged in their 
common business in company with each other. Jesus satin 
the boat, after the manner of teachers, and as he had done in « 
the synagogue at Capernaum. It will be noticed that the 
earlier Gospels omit all reference to the preaching to the 
people on this occasion. Their purpose was to give. the ac- 
count of the call of the four fishermen, and this only. This 
call followed the preaching, When he ceased speaking to 
the multitude, Jesus turned to Peter and began his prepa- 
ration for that summons which was permanently to affect 
Peter’s life, and that of his companions also, In the expres- 
sion, “ Put out into the deep, and let down,” etc., the former 
verb is in the singular number, the address being to Peter as 
the master of the boat, and the: latter in the plural, as in- 
tended for all. This is one of the life-like touches character- 
istic of the story of an eye-witness or a close observer, such as 
we often find in Mark’s Gospel. 

Verses 5-7.—And Simon answered and said, Master, we toiled 
all night, and took nothing: but at thy word I will let down the 
nets. And when they had this done, they enclosed a great multi- 
tude of fishes ; and their nets were breaking ; and they beckoned 
unto their partners in the other boat, that they should come and 
help them. And they came, and filled both the boats, so that they 
began to sink: The word “ Master,” here used, is not the word 
which is frequently rendered in the same way in our English 
versions, but which properly means “teacher.” This word 
means,-by its derivation, one who stands over, or superin- 
tends, and thus is a word having nothing of the distinctive 
meaning of the other. It is a term of respect and reverence, 
and may indicate an exalted idea of Jesus as it is here used 
by Peter. Luke alone, among the evangelists, has this word. 
— We toiled: There had been an interval of time since the 
night’s fishing, and so Peter speaks of it as a thing past.— 
All night: The night was the time especially given to this 
work,—But at thy word: That is, Notwithstanding the expe- 
rience we had a few hours since, I will, on the ground of thy 
word bidding me do so, let down the nets. The readiness 
which Peter shows here to do what Jesus says, and the words 
which he uses, may be regarded as suggestive of an acquaint- 
ance and friendship already begun before this time.— Were 
breaking: That is, they were beginning to break, as it is said 
afterwards, that the boats “began to sink.” IA view of the 
danger, they beckoned by signs to their friends in the other 
boat,—which was, probably, still near the shore, and thus at 
a considerable distance from them,—that they should come 
and help. Godet quotes from another writer, who says, “The 
thickness of the shoals of fish in the lake of Gennesareth is 
almost incredible to any one who has not witnessed them.” 

Verses 8-11.—But Simon Peter, when he saw it, fell down at 
Jesus’ knees, saying, Depart from me; for I am a sinful man, 
O Lord. For he was amazed, and all that were with him, at the 
draught of the fishes which they had taken; and s0 were also 
James and John, sons of Zebedee, which were pqriners with Simon. 
And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear not ; from henceforth thou 
shalt catch men. And when they had brought their boats to land, 
they left all, and followed him: The impression upon Peter's 
mind was so great that he prostrated himself before Jesus, 
and was overcomé by a sense of unworthiness in his presence. 
The word “depart” seems here to mean, go forth from the 
boat and leave me. Peter felt that a holy messenger of God 
was before him,—one possessed of a more than human power, 
—and so he seemed to himself as if, in some peculiar sense, 
in the Divine presence. For a sinful man, such as he was 
conscious that he himself was, it seamed more than he could 
endure to have this wonderful one continue in his boat, The 
amazement at the draught of the fishes became the source of 
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a deep conviction of his own unworthiness and infirmity. 
James and John are introduced to us here as participating 
in the astonishment of those who were in Peter’s boat. 
Nothing is said of a call addressed to them. It would seem 
clear, however, from what is said in verse 11, “And when 
they had brought their boats to land, they left all, and fol- 
lowed him,” that the evangelist knew of their call, as well 
as that of Peter. These two brothers were “partners with 
Simon.” The word rendered “partners” here is not the 
same with the one to which a similar rendering is given in 
verse 7, but it is substantially the same in meaning. They 
were companions or fellows in their work as fishermen. 
Jesus addresses Peter, in reply to what the latter bad said, 
and with reference to the feeling which he had exhibited. 
He bids him calm his fears; for, so far from leaving him as 
unworthy and sinful, he intends to keep him near himself, 
and educate him as a preacher of the same good tidings 
which he himself was preaching.—From henceforth thou shalt 
catch men: A new work opens before thee from this hour; 


~ thou shalt be, as thy continuous work hereafter, catching 


men,—“ taking them alive,” literally—winning them, as 
true fishers of men, and bringing them into the Divine king- 
dom. The wonderful power of his word addressed to these 
two pairs of brothers, these four friends and companions, is 
explained nut only by the miracle which had just been 
wrought in their presence, and which had filled them with 
astonishment, but also by the story which John tells in his 
Gospel of the earlier days, and of what they had then seen 
and heard. ‘ 

The differences between this story given by Luke and the 
story of the call of these disciples related by Matthew and 
Mark, are manifest to every careful reader. We may per- 


“haps, without much difficulty, explain the difference in the 


beginning of the narratives, by supposing that Jesus was, at 
first, moving about alone near the lake shore and observing 
the boats of the fishermen, but was afterwards approached by 


the crowds of the people, and led by their desires or their 


needs to preach to them. The scenes connected immediately 
with the call may have followed after the preaching, as Luke 
places them in his narrative. 


narrative. They might, under these circumstances, readily 
say, “ Passing along by the sea of Galilee, he saw Simon,” etc. 


(Mark), or, “‘ Walking by the sea of Galilee, he saw two breth- 
ren, Simon,” etc. (Matthew). The differences in the remain- 
ing parts of the stories are more striking, because they are 
moré immediately connected with the call itself, and they are 


less easy to be satisfactorily explained. . 


It ought never to be forgotten, however, by fair-minded 
critics, that in the case of brief stories told by different men 
respecting the same events (one writer having one object in 
view, and another, another object,—one caring to give only 
the chief result of the scene; another desiring to add some 
particular détails,—one presenting the matter more compre- 
hensively, as we may say, and another less so), differences 
may always be expected. The chief reason why the critics 
cannot account for such differences, after all, is that they were 
not present at the scenes, or near them, as the evangelists, or 
those from whom the stories originally came, were. That 
there were two such calls, followed in both cases by an aban- 
doning, on the part of the disciples, of their boats and their 
fishers’ work, and accompanied by an assurance on the part 
of Jesus that he would make them fishers of men, is far less 
probable than it is that these accounts could be reconciled 
if we knew all the facts. That there was no such call, is a 
supposition too improbable to be admitted by any believer 


in the Christian history. 
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THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D. 


Having made Capernaum his headquarters, the rich and 
populous neighborhood afforded our Lord a constant oppor- 
tunity, which he sedulously improved, of proclaiming “the 
word of God,” with which he was commissioned, to larger 
or smaller audiences, The shores of the Lake of Galilee are 
now desolate in the extreme, the wretched little modern town 
of Tiberias being the only spot still inhabited by a community 
of any size. Two thousand years ago, however, things were 


very different. 


The lake is shaped like a pear, with its broad end towards 
fhe north ; the western side bordered by rounded hills of no 
great height, with a narrow fringe of plain below Tiberiai, 
and a larger level space, running into a small bay of hills 
between Khan Minieh—perhaps the site of Capernaum—and 
Medjel, the ancient Magdala, to which Mary Magdalene be- 
longed. This plain was that of Gennesaret, famous in those 
days for its population and its fertility; but the hill-slopes 
are everywhere more or less suited for the husbandman or 
the farmer, and were then’ cultivated, far and near. The 


If some such account of the 
matter as this may be properly given, the brevity of the story 
of Matthew and Mark, and the fact that they are occupied 
exclusively with the call itself, and not at all with the preach- 
ing,—exclusively with the disciples, and not with the multi- 
tudes,—may explain the omissions in the early part of their 


eastern side is enclosed by a table-land, seamed into many 
ravines by the storms and torrents of ages; but at its foot 
there is more green than on the west. The steep bluffs, how- 
ever, are ineapable of cultivation, though the broad table-land 
itself, though unseen from the lake, sweeps on in rich possi- 
bilities of culture to the far-away Syrian desert. 

The length of the lake is only twelve and a quarter miles, 
and its greatest breadth is six miles and three-quarters; 
though, of course, the shores, following the bend of the 
waters, are considerably longer than the lake itself. More 
than twenty smaller or larger towns encircled the western 
side of this little sea in the days of our Lord; and the great 
plateau above the level cliffs on the eastern side was dottéd 
with many large cities, embellished with great public build- 
ings, and still showing their ancient splendor by the extent 
and character of their ruins. With the eastern side, how- 
ever, which was much less Jewish than the western, Christ 
had comparatively little intercourse; for he confined his work 
chiefly to “the lost sheep of the sons of Israel.” 

Lying 682 feet below the surface of the Mediterranean, the 
lake is subject to sudden storms, caused by the rush of colder 
wind from the great eastern table-land to fill up the vacoum 
caused by the excessive heat and the sunken basin at its foot. 
I have myself seen the lake roughen in an incredibly short 
time, when swept by a rushing wind from the heights; and 
as these tempests are generally attended with blinding tor- 
rents of rain, the danger to light craft, especially during the 
night, must have been great, when there were boats, as in 
old times, on the waters; for there may be said to be none at 
this day. 

In the early morning of one of those days when Christ was 
at Capernaum, he had gone out as usual,—for Orientals rise 
almost with the sun,—and soon found himself thronged by a 
crowd eager to listen to his wonderfully attractive teaching. 
Seeing two boats drawn up on the beach, the one of which 
belonged to his host, Simon Peter, he was glad to make use 
of it to put a little distance between himself and his would-be 
hearers, Peter had been out on the lake all night wearily 
casting and drawing in his net, but had caught nothing, and 
was now busy, like one of the fishermen of our own coasts, in 
cleaning his nets before coiling them away for the work of 
the coming night; for fishing was carried on then, as now, 
mostly in the dark hours, as best suited for it. Getting him 
to push the boat out a little way from the shelly gravel on 
which ‘it rested, Christ had at once a dimpling border of 
crystal water between him and the multitude, and sitting 
down, as was the custom with rabbis, began to talk to them, 
as they stood along the water's edge. , 

What he said, is not told us, for only a very small part of 
his teaching or acts has been recorded. He would not speak 
long, for the rabbis were brief in their addresses. Nature 
offered on every hand abundant material for the illustration 
and enforcement of spiritual truth, and, as was his wont, our 
Lord would, no doubt, use the varied revelation of God in his 
works as an aid to the understanding of the revelation of 
himself in his word. 

The crowd dismissed, Christ’s sympathy for his friend Peter 
was excited by the sight of the clean, empty boat, which 
told its own story of unsuccessful toil. “Put out into the 
deep,” said he to him, “and let down your nets for a 
draught.” “ Master,” answered Simon, “ we toiled all night 
and took nothing: but at thy word I will let down the nets.” 
The lake is still noted for the many varieties of fish in it,— 
perhaps not fewer than fifty,—and the shoals one sees rise at 
times to the surface often roughen the surface over an acre or 
more, as their back fins stir the level mirror of the waters in 
their restless motion. The nets, presently thrown into the 
water by the men with Peter,—four or five, if I may judge 
from my own experience on the spot, being required for a 
boat,—erelong swept into such a shoal, and were filled to 
their uttermost before they had been dragged back to the 
boat. Indeed, so great was the catch, that the nets threatened 
to break with its weight, and were only saved by Peter calling 
to the crew of the other boat, which belonged to James and 
John, to help them. 

Such a miracle, coming so thoroughly home to a fisherman, 
and so specially touching by its turning disappointment into 
rejoicing, at once overcame the impulsive Peter. Falling 
down at Christ’s knees, he could only mutter, “ Depart from 
me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” In his as yet dim way 
he felt that there was something above the human in the 
Son of Mary, and with the natural fear of man, conscious of 
his sinfui nature, when brought face to face with God. or 
a heavenly being he was afraid of some evil béfalling him, 
in spite of the visible proof of the beneficence intended. 
James and John and the rough crews were no less amazed 
Christ had won forever the loyalty of the four friends, already 
more or less his disciples. He could see in their looks that 
he could count henceforth on their devotion. “Fear not,” 
said he, “from henceforth, instead of fish, you will catch 
men.” From that moment they were, in effect, apostles, des- 
tined, as their Master had said, to win by their message, 
learned from him, a multitude, in age after age, beyond num- 
bering, from sin to holinese, 
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A PARABLE IN A MIRACLE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


Luke has apparently antedated the scene in the synagogue 
at Capernaum, in order to put it by the side of the other syna- 
gogue incident at Nazareth. The other synoptic Gospels seem 
to adhere to the chronological order in putting the call of the 
four disciples before the preaching at Capernaum. But through- 
out this part of his Gospel, Luke’s notes of time are not pre- 
cise, except as regards that Sabbath at Capernaum; and the 
order of narration is not necessarily that of occurrence, even 
in the author's mind. This lesson has three stages: the 
sermon from the fishing-boat, the draught of fishes, and the 
call of Simon. 

1, The narrative is vivid and picturesque. We can fancy 
the little crowd on the beach in the fresh morning; their un- 
mannerly jostling; the singular inattention of Simon and 
the others; the wet, slimy boats, drawn up, in token that 
fishing was done for the day; the crews busy cleaning the 
nets; and, stretching from the strip of busy beach, the glit- 
tering waters, shining in the early sun as it rose over the 
eastern hills, Fishermen are not in a sweet humor after an 
unsuccessful night; and to ask the boat to be launched again, 
and the nets to be left, dirty, to harden in the sun, was to ask 
agood deal. The ready compliance implies previous acquaint- 
ance, and John’s Gospel explains why it was given. Though 
they had not lifted their heads from washing the nets to 
listen to Jesus, they were all his disciples; but they had not 
been summoned to forsake their callings, and Jesus had been 
going about preaching alone. They did not know how far 
he wished them to swell the crowd of listeners, and so they 
went on with their work, The patient doing of common 
duties is as true a service as any other. Who looked likest 
disciples, the eager listeners or the knot of fishers? 

But that light-minded crowd shows us that open ears and 
shut hearts often go together, and the true sign of disciple« 
ship was dropping the nets and shoving off just because he 
wished it. Let us learn to stick to our small secular duties 
till Jesus asks other service, and then to drop them imme- 
diately and cheerily, like these men. What a pulpit for 
such a preacher the rough, untidy fishing-boat"was! How 
willingly he shared the lowly lot of his friends, and how little 
he cared for comfort, or what people call dignity! The 
gospel for all men, poor as well as rich, was fitly preached 
from a fishing-boat; and its power to exalt all secular work 
into divine and priestly service was plain from the very place 
of its utterance. 

2. The boat lay close in shore; for certainly Christ’s tones 
were quiet. The order to go out into deeper water, and let 
down the nets there, was contrary to all rules of the craft, 
Night was the time, and near the shore the spot, for catching 
fish, It was unwelcome work to go off again with half-washed 
nets, Peter might well have said that he knew more about 
fishing than that; that it was useless to try it in the bright 
sunshine; that the men were tired; that the nets were not 
ready, and suon. Notice that “put out” isin the singular, 
and “let down” in the plural, and that Peter says “I will let 
down.” He was in command, and had his crew—probably 
Andrew and hired servants—aboard. His words require us 
to suppose previous knowledge of Jesus, not only by their 
entire submission, but by the use of “ Master.” Luke never 
uses “ Rabbi,” but this word frequently. It appears to be his 
translation of “ Rabbi,” for the benefit of Theophilus and 
other Gentile readers. 

“At thy word I will” is the very essence of obedience, 
Never mind though use and wont say “Folly;” never mind 
how vain the night’s work has been, nor how weary the arms 
with rowing and hauling; if Jesus says, Down with the nets, 
then down they should go, and he who truly calls him 
Master will not stop to argue or to rémonstrate, but take that 
word as enough, and have them over the side in a moment, 
Swiftness is part of obedience. The reward is as swift. The 
load threatens to break the nets, which would be gripped by 
the upper edge to lift in, and be so heavy as to give way at 
the top. The other boat is, probably, ashore still, and, as 
Simon’s was out some way, signs were better than shouts to 
summon help. We can fancy how quickly James and John 
got their boat out, and how vigorously they pulled to their 
friends. The contents of the nets are tumbled into both 
boats, and load them to the gunwale, so that they are low in 
the water. We need not suppose that they were in danger 
of going down, but only that they were depressed. 

This miracle is remarkable, in that it was not done in 
answer to any cry of distress, and in that it had not for its 
purpose the supply of any sore need. Its value is didactic 
and symbolical. In the former aspect it reveals Jesus as 
Lord of nature and as fulfilling the ancient psalm, which 
ascribes to man, as God meant him to be, dominion over 
“the fish of the sea.” The ideal man is king on earth, and 
the gospel which is eminently the gospel of the “Son of man” 
dwells lovingly on the incident which shows how the original 
and forfeited glory of humanity was restored in Jesus. “We 
see not yet all things put under” man, but “we see Jesus.’% 
This teaching is equally clear, whether we regard the point 
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of the miracle as being our Lord’s supernatural knowledge 
of the place of these passers “ threngh the paths of the seas,” 
or as his sovereign power bringing them to the nets. 

It teaches, too, his care for his followers’ material needs, 
and prophesies the blessing which crowns obedient work in 
secular callings. It may be regarded as‘a practical lesson for 
our daily work. There will often be apparent failure, and 
nights of toil without result. But-we are not to cease tug- 
ging at the oar, or casting the net, though it comes up empty. 
True, we are to learn from failure, and to change the fishing- 
ground, or the nets, if it be repeated and unbroken. Perse- 
verance is not to be pushed to obstinaey ; but if we are sure of 
what is duty, we are to stick to it, come failure or success. 

Then, too, we learn the need for prompt, unhesitating 
obedience to every command of Christ’s, however it may 
break in on our rest or contradict our notions. If all our 
common duties have this motto written on them, “At thy 
word,” the distasteful will become pleasant and the fatiguing 
light, and success and failure will be wisely alternated by 
him as may be best for us; and whatever the outward issues 
of our work, its effect on ourselves will be to bring us nearer 
to him, and, though our nets may often be empty, our hearts 
will be full of perfect peace. Work done in simple obedience 
to Christ needs no external. success in order to be blessed, 
and, whatever comes of it, we shall “self-enfold its large 
results.” But the miracle is symbolical as well as didactic, 
Tt is a parable, and that aspect comes out most plainly in the 
third stage, to which we now turn. 

8. Peter’s impetuous exclamation gave a partly erroneous 
expression to a wholly right impression, which was the very 
one that Jesus desired to make. The miracle had height- 
ened his conceptions of the worker, for “Lord” is a loftier 
form of address than “ Master.” It had also flashed upon 
him a sudden consciousness of his own sinfulness, which was 
wholly wholesome. 

It is well when great mercies reveal the Giver more 
clearly, and when the glimpse of the gracious Giver bows us 
with the sense of our own unworthiness, That sense makes 
us worthy to be charged with his messages to men, That 
fear sets us free from the cause of fear. To know ourselves 
sinful, and, Christ as Lord, is the beginning of deliverance 
from sin, and of fitness for apostleship. So far, Peter was 
quite right in his swift reasoning, with its many suppressed 
links, which binds the conclusion of his sinfulness to the 
premise of the miracle. But he was sadly wrong in his 
“Depart from me,” The disease is a reason for the coming, 

snot for the going, of the healer. He would have understood 
himself and his Lord better if he had cried, Never leave me, 
for I am sinful. He did understand both better on that 
other morning, when this miracle was repeated, and he, the 
denier but the penitent, flung himself into the water to 
get close to his Master. A partial sense of sin, and surface 
knowledge of Jesus, drive from him; a deeper understanding 
of him and ourselves drives to him, just as a child that feels 
ity tranagression against a mother’s love will run to hide its 
face on her bosom. 

Christ knows what Peter really means by his foolish cry. 
What he wants to get rid of is, not Jesus, but the sin that 
separates him from Jesus. He has wrongly read his own 
want; but Christ reads it rightly, and answers the spirit of it 
by binding him closer to himself. “Go away,” said Peter. 
“Come to me henceforth permanently, and leave all else 
to be with me,” replied Jesus, The answer sufficiently trans- 
lates the true wish that lay beneath the wild words. Christ 
knows our hearts better than we do, and often reads our 
wishes more truly than we put them into utterance. 

The call of Peter to a new life of closer association and 
service, is the only part of this narrative given by the other 
evangelists. Their omission of the miracle need not surprise 
us. If they knew of it, which is doubtful, they may have 
regarded the call of thie disciples as the most important part 
of the incident; for they are something much better than 
miracle-mongers. All the evangelists record the analogy 
drawn between the former and the new occupation. Luke’s 
“From henceforth ” indicates the change in Peter’s calling and 
relation to Jesus. The moment was an epoch, makinga revolu- 
tion in his life. Our sight of our own sinfulness, and of his 
holiness, ever makes a turning-point. Well for usif “ hence- 
forth” we are nearer him, and lifted above our old selves. 

The fisherman’s trade is the symbol of evangelistic activity, 
and the points of resemblance are very obvious, But there is 
one emphatic difference, brought into prominence by the word 

for “catch,” which literally means “take alive.” This fish- 
ing is to draw men out of the waters of sin and death; not to 
destroy, but to save; to make alive, not to kill. The emblem 
suggests that the history of that night’s fishing is repeated in 
the higher work of preaching the gospel. There is need for 
the same patient toil, the same persistent bearing up against 
discouragement. There will come the same apparent want 
of success, and there should ever sound in the servant's ears 
the Master's command to launch out into the deep,—to push 
boldly into untried ground and to ply his task, undaunted by 
discouragements and unwearied by the long night of toil. 
“ The preparation for such service is the sense of personal 


Christ’s calming assurance of his love.’ The conditions of 
success are diligence, obedience, hope. The-preliminary is to 
leave all and follow him. We may have only an old boat 
and a bundle of torn nets, or we may have much; but, what- 
ever it be, we have to give it up, and he who surrenders an 
“all” which is little, is one in motive, and will be one in 
reward, with him who gives up an all which is mpch, 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D. 
THOU SHALT CATCH MEN. 


What teaching led up to this glorious announcement ? 

1, Use every ordinary means and occasion. The boat fora 
pulpit, a little bay for an auditorium, and the fisher-folk for 
auditors, I have seen a man take. steerage passage On a 
Chinese steamer, and another keep a beggars’ retreat in Pekin, 
to catch men. 

2. Divine guidance is necessary. Simon toiled all night, 
—the best season,—and caught nothing; following the Lord’s 
direction in the worst time caught ships’ full. 

8. Human co-operation necessary. The Lord might have 
made the fish leap into the boat. He did make them wait 
for the net. 

4. Human co-operation must have faith, obedience, courage, 
hardihood, defiance of danger, and freedom from finicism. 
Fishing with nets is not nice, Salvation is not by water, but 
by blood. 

5. Success in catching men at least does not minister to 
arrogance, but to humility (v. 8). 

6. Catch not for selves alone, but for partners (v.7). Let 
every church share in the catch. Then the nets will not 
break nor the ships sink. Doubtless Peter remembered the 
Galilean draught when he drew the pentecostal net, 

7. The catch ought to be large enough to astonish all con- 
cerned (y. 9). No faith exceeds God’s possibilities to meet. 

“For his grace and love are such, 
Thou canst never ask too much.” 

8. As soon as the Lord promised that Peter should catch 
men, he forsook all boats, nets, means of livelihood, and, far 
more, his desires and hopes, and followed him. 

How much better it was that Christ drew his lessons for 
catching men from the fisher rather than the hunter. 


Denver, Oolo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The multitude... heard the word of God(v.1). A preacher’s 
highest mission is to declare God’s word. Not what he 
thinks, but what God says, is the truth of truths for him to 
make clear to those whom he addresses, If ever there was a 
preacher who had a right to try to improve on God’s word in 
his sermonjzing, it was Jesus of Nazareth; but no preacher 
who ever lived was more careful than he to adhere to the 
word of God as the basis of all his preaching. The preacher 
of God’s word is not always the most popular preacher ; but 
popularity is not the standard by which truth is to be tested. 
What the hearer ought to hear, rather than what the hearer 
wants to hear, should be the preacher’s guide—wherever his 
pulpit may be. 

He sat down and taught the multitudes out of the boat (v. 3). 
The great Preacher was always more anxious about his 
audience than about his pulpit. It mattered little to him 
whether he was on a hill-side or in a boat, in the synagogue 
or on a well-curb, at a feast table or in a desert place. He 
had a message from God to deliver, and he was prompt to 
declare it wherever he could find hearers. He who would 
preach like Jesus must be ready, as was Jesus, to preach any- 
where. The mother must give God’s message to her little 
ones in the nursery. Thére have been powerful sermons 
preached from the mother’s home-pulpit. The traveler 
must preach in the railway car and the steamboat. One of 
the Western bishops has had a Pullman car fitted up as a 
moving cathedral, to enable him to preach and to hold ser- 
vices from point to point along the borders of his home mis- 
sionary diocese. Wherever one stands or moves in the 
presence of others, there is a pulpit for the preaching of God’s 
word to those who ought to be its hearers. 

When he had left speaking, he said, ... Put out into the deep, 
and let down your nets for a draught (v. 4). Jesus hed an 
interest in the every-day toil.of his disciples. He didn’t ask 
them to be always hearing sermons. He wanted them to 
have due success in business). And he was as ready to help 
them fish or plant, or buy and sell, as to help them pray. It 
is the same now as then. Jesus watches -us with a loving 
sympathy in our daily duties and trials, We can confidently 
go to him for direction and help in whatever concerns us in 
our life as his servants. Anything that it is right for us to 
have an interest in, it is right for us to expect his interest in, 
whether it be fishing, or farming, hunting a house, or de- 
ciding where to spend our vacation, gaining a friendship or 


- cooking a dinner or quieting a crying child, writing a com- 
position or selling a subscription book. If it is our business, 
our Saviour is ready to make it his business. It is not beneath 
our notice if it is not beneath his. What a comfort this is 
to the worried and pérplexed disciple! 

But at thy word I will let down the nets (v. 5). Jesus knows 
better than his disciples the time and place for good fishing. 
His followers ought to understand this. When he says, 
“ Lét down the nets,” they ought to be prompt to let the net 
down, The question for them is not, Have other people 
caught fish here? Have we tried here before and failed? 
Does this look like good fishing-ground? or, Is this good 
fishing weather? It is simply, Does the Master command 
our fishing just here and now? That question settled, and 
everything is settled. Fishing in that place is the supreme 
duty of the hour for those disciples. What if you did 
preach all last year without any show of religious interest 
among your people? What if your congregation is smaller 
than ever before? What if your scholars do seem pecu- 
liarly inattentive just now? What if the prayer-meet- 
ing does seem colder than a year ago? What if you have 
urged this same friend to yield to Jesus a hundred times 
before? What if you have failed in every effort thus far to 
make peace with your quarrelsome neighbor? What if you 
have striven to no purpose in better days than these to raise 
money for the church debt, or for the homestead mortgage, 
or for the relief of your business pressure? What if you 
have spared no pains to get a place of employment, or to 
earn an honest living?) What if no.solution of a misunder- 
standing with a friend has thus far bid fair to be final ?—if a 
new call comes to you for further effort in the same direction, 
don’t be discouraged by former failures, or by seeming present 
impossibilities; but, at the command of Jesus, let down your 
nets for a draught. 

Their nets were breaking. ... Their partners in the other 
boat... came, and filled both the boats, so that they began to sink 
(vs. 6, 7). Worldly wealth is not an unmixed blessing. 
Added cares come with added riches. We long for more 
fish, and think we could never have too many; but when 
they come in unlooked-for abundance, we have breaking nets 
and sinking boats to worry us. It is folly to suppose that we 
can have more of the good things of this life without more of 
the anxieties and trials which accompany them. A full net 
is more likely to break than an empty one. Many a vessel 
which now floats easily would begin to sink if the Lord 
should load it as heavily as its inmates wish for. 

Simon Peter, when he saw it, fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me; for I am a sinful man (vy. 8). That was more 
like Peter than it is like most meg. A great many are ready, 
while their nets are empty, to fall down at Jesus’ knees, say- 
ing, “Come and help me, although I am a sinful man. I 
know I haven’t been good; but I’m ready to make all sorts 
of promises, if you will fill my nets.” Only now and then 
one will recognize his unworthiness of God’s blessings when 
prosperity comes to him, It is to Peter’s credit that success 
in his work increased his setise of dependence on the Lord, 
and humbled him rather than made him self-sufficient and 
boastful. Peter’s example is worthy of our imitation thus 
far. The poorest use of a full net is to glory over it as the 
result of our skill or the reward of our worth. The better 
way ig to acknowledge it from God, as something quite 
beyond our deserts, 

They left all, and followed him (vy. 11). If the Lord had 
wanted his disciples to continue in the fish business, they 
would have done well to bring their nets and vessels into his 
service. There was no merit in the mere quitting of their 
boats and fishing-gear. Some men can better serve Jesus by 
staying in their old business than by leaving it, But inas- 
much as our Lord wanted’ these disciples for a new work, 
they did right in leaving everything on which they had 
before depended, and in following where he led. There 
ought to be no half-way work in the service of Jesus. If 
fishing is a disciple’s duty, then nets and boats and fish, as 
well as fisherman, belong to the Lord.. If the old business is 
not what Jesus wants his disciple to attend to, then it should 
be dropped—instantly and wholly. If it is the liquor busi- 
ness, or the tobacco business, or the lottery business, or a 
business in which Sunday work is a necessity,—whatever it 
may be that a Christian disciple ought not to follow,—it 
should be abandoned unhesitatingly, without a question as to 
whether it will be possible for the disciple to live without it. 
It is very easy for Jesus to find a way for his disciples to live 
without their old business. It is not easy for his disciples to 
find a way of living as his disciples without his approval of 
their business. Unless they trust him wholly, they have no 
right to trust him at all. 


Philadelphia. 
TEACHING HINTS. 


BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


There were times when the crowd around the Master was 
so great that he could not well speak to them. Once when 
he was by the Sea of Galilee the throngs were so vast that 
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from the land, in order to address them. After the address, 
he turned to Peter, who owned one of the boats, and bade 
him let down his net. Peterereplied that they had been 
fishing all night, and had caught nothing, Yet at the com- 
mand of the Lord he did as he was told, and the result was 
that they enclosed a great haul, so that they had to call for 
their partners to help them, as their net was broken with the 
weight of the fish, This miracle so impressed Peter that he 
fell at the Lord’s feet, and actually asked him to depart from 
him, as he felt his sinfulness so deeply that he thought he 
was not good enough for the Master to associate with him. 
To this request Jesus made answer that from henceforth they 
were to change their calling, and become fishers of men. 
They understood in a measure his meaning; for when they 
came to the shore, they forsook all, and became his followers 
from that day on. : 

The class having been led to give the above particulars of 
the lesson story, let the teacher go on to the practical appli- 
cations of the principles that are found in the text. The 
first to which we call attention is: 

The Blessedness of Obedience.—Peter seems to have half 
thought that the command of the Lord was not altogether 
reasonable, especially as coming from one who was not a 
fisherman by profession, but a carpenter. Yet, in spite of 
some misgivings, he obeyed; and the result was that he did 
a better stroke of business, that day, than he had done for a 
long time. He must have thonght within himself, “ What 
a good thing it was that I did not adhere to my own opinion, 
and refuse to do as the Master commanded.metodo!” Now, 
as the disciples grew older, they found out repeatedly that, 
in obedience to his word, they always received a blessing. 
When he commanded them to make the company sit down 
before they could possibly guess where the food was to come 
from with which to feed so vast a throng, they obeyed, and 
the result was that when they got through that dinner they 
had more food left than they had at the start. So it was all 
through their lives. So it still is. If the word of the Lord 
comes to us to do anything, ours is to obey at once, even if 
we do not see the exact way in which the Lord will bring 
things out. He who, for example, finds that he ought to 
shut his store on Sunday, had better obey and trust the Lord, 
rather than lean unto his own understanding. Whatever we 
find laid down in the Word of God as our duty, we should at 
once carry out, in the full assurance that, in the end, obedience 
will bring us a greater blessing than disobedience. At times 
we may have to go ahead in the dark, as Peter had to, but 
we must remember that he who commands us finds the dark- 
ness and the light both alike. He knows the end from the 
beginning. It takes faith to make us believe this enough to 
practice it; but whosoever trusts to the Lord’s word, and goes 
ahead, will find that he is the gainer by so doing. 

Now go or to another lesson, namely : * 

Losing and Gaining.—We read in verse 11, that when they 
came to the land, they forsook all, and followed him. It 
probably seemed to some of their friends that this was a very 
foolish performance. There were probably many in Caper- 
naum who laughed at them for their conduct, But supposing 
that on the day of Pentecost you had stood beside Peter, 
after he had preached his great sermon, and had seen three 
thousand souls enter the kingdom, and had said to him, 
“Peter, are you sorry that you forsook all and followed the 
Master?” what do you suppose his enswer would have been ? 
Would he not have laughed, and said, “No; the very best 
thing that I ever did was when I stopped fishing for fish, 
and began to fish for men. I never caught three thousand 
fish in one day, but now I have landed three thousand men 
safely with the gospel net.” Yes, the very wisest thing that 
these men did, was when they forsook all and followed the 
Master. They were losers at the first, but they were unspeak- 
able gainers in the long run. If they had clung to their nets, 
they would have accomplished but little good in this world, 
and we never should have heard a word further from them. 
They lost and they found; they gave and they got. 

This is the experience of all true believers. They find that 
what they selfishly keep they lose, and that which they con- 
secratedly give they have. Do you not understand this? 
Then try it by experience, and you will seehow it is true. 
The youngest scholar probably has had some experience in 
this line in the family circle. When we make some sacrifice 
for our dear ones, we find that we are really richer than we 

were before, and that the road to true happiness lies along 
the line of self-denial. So it is in things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God, That which we are willing to give up for 
his sake, we find brings us back ~ dre than we gave ; so that 
we realize that the Master was right when he said, “It is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” It is pitiful to see 
some people who are so afraid to give that it takes a cork- 
screw to get anything out of them. They give grudgingly, 
and in this way they neither have the pleasure of giving 
cheerfully nor of keeping their own. They are in a truly 
pitiable position. Are you one of these, or have you by this 
time learned the laxury of self-denial for the sake of the 
blessed Master? If you are in the latter case, you will sym- 
pathize with the apostles as they found their riches in their 
poverty. But if you are not in this frame of mind, then you 


will not be able at all to understand this lesson, and will 
think that they would have done better to stick to their nets. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In what place did the people want Jesus to stay? What 
did the people of Nazareth want todo to him? Where did 
he go after he left Nazareth? 

By the Lake.—Draw an outline of Lake Gennesaret on the 
blackboard, or on the map which perhaps you are making 
from time to time as you teach of the scenes of Jesus’ life on 
earth, Give some description of the lake,—about twice as 
long as it is broad, a pear-shaped sea, the widest part being 
the upper or northern end, and the river Jordan flowing 
through the lake from north to south. Explain that it was 
called by several names,—the Sea of Tiberias, Lake Gennesa- 
ret, but oftenest was called the Sea of Galilee. Many people 
were like those in Capernaum, who wanted to be near him 
or have him stay with them. They followed Jesus as he 
walked; they were eager to hear him talk by the way. More 
and more joined him, coming from the busy crowded towns 
along the shores of the lake. It was not of every-day affairs, 
of business or pleasure, they wanted to hear him talk; for 
they crowded each other, pressed upon him, to hear the 
word of God. Are any now so eager to hear his wopderful 
words? As Jesus stood by the lake, he saw two boats stand- 
ing near the shore. They were fishing-boats, such as men 
used to go out on the lake to fish; for fishing was a common 
business for many people along the borders of the sea. Jesus 
saw two such boats, and knew that one of them belonged to 
Simon Peter. Where did Simon live? What had Jesus 
called Simon to be? _ Simon had gone back to his boat and 
his business for a while, The fishermen were not in the 
boats, but were quite rear by, washing the nets which had 
been in use, and were busy mending and making strong again 
the places in them which had been worn or were broken. 

On the Fishing-Boat,—Jesus stepped on Simon’s boat, and 
asked him to push it out a little way from the land. The 
people on the shore could all see and hear him as he sat on 
one end of the boat and taught them. He made a pulpit of 
the.end of a fisherman’s boat, and sat there as he would have 
done in a seat in the synagogue, and preached and taught. 
He did not keep all his preaching for the Sabbath day or the 
synagogue; it was his delight to teach and preach, and to fill’ 
hungry souls with the bread of life when they pressed upon 
him. It was in a sermon when he sat on a mountain, that he 
said, “ Blessed are they. which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness.” What did he promise to them? 

After the Sermon.—When Jesus had finished his talk, he 
said to Simon, Put the boat out into deep water, and let down 
jour fish-net. Simon answered, “ Master, we toiled all night, 
and took nothing.” Does that sdund to you as if they were 
tired, and had worked hard and constantly all night ?—for they 
thought fish would be caught best in the dark. Simon did 
not say all that; for he showed his obedience when he said, 
“ But at thy word I will let down the net.” Simon and his 
men obeyed. The net was dropped into the water; it was 
quickly filled, so many that we read of a multitude of fish, 
and that the net was breaking, even after their careful mend- 
ing. John and James, with their hired men, were in the 
other boat, The men with Simon beckoned to them to come 
and help. They came quickly, and put some of the fish on 
their boat, but yet both boats were so filled that they began 
to sink. 

Fear Not.—The boats did not sink; they were safe with 
Jesus, They were all surprised, perhaps frightened, at the 
thought of sinking boats. Simon Peter was so overcome at 
the power of Jesus, that he fell down at Jesus’ knees, and said, 
“Depart from me: for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” He did 
not mean to ask Jesus to go away; he meant that he who 
was so sinful was not avorthy to be near him, to have the Lord 
as his guest and in his boat, Perhaps he fesred ox felt that 
Jesus knew that in his heart he had not very cheerfully cast 
the net at Jesus’ bidding; that he had thought, if he did not 
say, “Oh! it’s no usetrying; we fished here all night.” Per- 
haps he felt that with his want of faith he did not deserve 
such a miracle of plenty. Jesus knew his heart and his 
thoughts; he did not reprove him, but spoke the two precious 
words which have so often been a comfort to those in fear or 
trouble, 

Fishers of Men.—What is the promise in the golden text? 
It was for James and John, ‘ss well as for Peter and Andrew. 
What did he mean? It was as if he said: “ Do not be afraid ; 
I have rewarded you for the use of your boat; my power has 
brought so many fish in a place and a time when you were 
discouraged and expected nothing. Fear not; I have called 
you to be my friends and followers, scholars to learn of me 
and to teach others, I came to seek and to save men, and 
you are to help me, to be my disciples, As you have caught 
fish, so are you to attract men, to win them to love me and to 
do my Father's will.” How well chosen and wise were Jesus’ 
words! He was talking to fishermen who had been trained 





to cast the hook or the net, to use the right bait, to attract, 





to hold them fast, to draw them safely in. Jgsus always 
spoke at the right time, Just when they were astonished at. 
the multitude of fishes, he promised that they should be 
“ fishers of men.” 

. Thay Followed Him.—They left all,—their servants and 
hired helpers, nets and baskets, their loads of fish, their boats 
and their customers,—they left all to follow Jesus. James and 
John left their father; for the four fishermen who had been 
partners in their trade were to be closer friends and brothers 
than ever before, with Jesus as their companion, teacher, 
leader, guide. They forsook all beside, not knowing what 
might be before them, poverty, or suffering, or trial,—only 
that they quickly answered Jesus’ call to follow him. Does 
Jesus now call, “ Followme”? How? How does he expect 
his followers to be “ fishers.of men” ? 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“How sweetly flowed the gospel sound,” 

“ How shall I follow him I serve?” 

* And must I part with all I have?” 

“Go, labor on; spend and be spent.” 

“Lord, I’m thine, entirely thine.” 

“T’m thine, O Lord, and thine alone.” 

*T am thine, O Lord, I have heard thy voice.” 
“ Wholly thine.” 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.B.8., 
OaNON OF DURHAM. 


Fishes oF THE Sza or Gariier.—There is not an inci- 
dent in the whole range of gospel history which is more 
vividly illustrated by the actual manners and customs of the 
country, at the present day, than this of the miraculous 
draught of fishes, The Galilean lake was always famed for 
the immense abundance of its fish. In Jewish times the fish 
of the lake formed an important item in the food of the popu- 
lation of Galilee, and by law the fishing was free to every 
one without taxation. Josephus tells us that the water of 
thé lake was of the sweetest, and that it contained great mul- 
titudes df fishes of many sorts, which were different from those 
found elsewhere, In this he is most correct, though the 
Jews were peculiarly unobservant of the specific distinctions 
of the fish tribe; only dividing them into those with fins and 
scales, which were clean, and those without, in which they 
reckoned the eel and the silurus, which weré unclean. Out 
of thirty-six species which we have procured in the Sea of 
Galilee, no fewer than sixteen are peculiar to this lake and 
its effluent, the Jordan, Some of the others belong also to 
the Nile, or to the Euphrates, while only one is also found in 
the other rivers of Palestine, which flow into the Mediter- 
ranean. It is said that in the flourishing epoch of Galilee, 
under the Roman rule, there were four hundred vessels on 
the sea, where now there are scarcely a dozen, 

“Hz EnTEerep Into ONE oF THE Boats.”—These boats 
are all of the same type, doubtless built on the model of those 
used by the apostolic fishermen of Galilee. They are broad, 
and decked at the bow and stern, which are high, and with 
an open well-in the center, where a mast can be stepped, and 
are capable of accommodating from a dozen to twenty men. 
They are propelled by oars when needful, but the mast is 
raised, and the large lateen sail hoisted, whenever the wind 
favors. The shoals of fish in every part of the lake are mar- 
velous, and how they find food is a mystery. On a calm day 
we may see masses, many hundred yards long, with the back 
fins projecting above the water, as closely as they can pack, 
At a little distance, one of these shoals has the appearance 
of a shower of rain pattering on the glassy surface of the 
lake. The illusion would be complete, were it not that not a 
shred of a cloud mottles the unbroken azure of the sky. 
Nowhere else, whether in sea or river, have I ever seen such 
abundance of finny life, 

“Let Down Your Nets.”—The fishery is carried on 
exactly as of old, after several different fashions, The prin- 
cipal method is by a draw-net or seine, leaded and buoyed, 
which is carried out by a boat, and paid out as the boat is 
gently rowed in a circle, so as to enclose a great multitude of 
fishes. This method of fishing is pursued at night, so that 
the shoals‘may not be alarmed by the sight of the net. Some- 
times there is a second boat a few yards ahead, with a blazing 
pine torch at its stern, which attracts the fishes, while the 
first boat gradually pulls round and encirclesthem, This 
done, they row to shore, each boat having one end of the net 
attached to it, “They catch them in their net, and gather 
them in tltir drag” (Hab. 1:15). Another mode of fish- 
ing, often alluded to in Scripture, and still practiced, is with 
the casting-net. On one occasion at Bethsaida, where a mill 
is now the solitary building, seeing a net spread on the shore, 
I asked the miller if he could get me some fish. He hissed 
loudly, when a man crept out from under « heap of rushes, 
without a rag of clothing, and then gathering up the net, 
carefully folded it, and swimming out with it a little way, 





cast it with a sudden jerk, and swimming back to shore in a 
semiciroular course, gently drew the net in, with a few fishes 
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enclosed» I noticed that these fishermen always work with-| one has been devised by Mr. J. H. Tewksbury, the 
out any clothing save a thick felt skull-cap on their heads. | superintendent of the Union Park Congregational Sun- 
Fishing with hook and line is still practiced from the boats, | day-school of Chicago, and by the Rev. H. T. Sell, which 
but especially from the shore, where the rocks p into | was primarily intended only for the use of teachers in 
deep water. Other modes of fishing, as by weirs stake- | that school. 

nets, and also by poisoned bait cast on the surface,of the! The subjects for the first quarter of this year are “ Why 
water, are employed, but these are not referred to in Scripture. | Pour Gospels?” “The Land of the New Testament; ” 








































The College, Durham, England. “Order of Events in the Life of Christ;” “Order of 
Events in the Acts and Epistles;” “The Land of the 
LESSON SUMMARY. Old Testament ;” “Order of Events in the Old Testa- 


Jesus as a helper in our spiritual life and in our daily toil, | ment;” “ Why Jewish History is of Interest to Us;” 
is brought before ‘ts fn this lesson, for our comfort at all times. | “The Institutions of the Bible;” “The Old Testament 
Bringing God’s truth home to his hearers in simple direct- | a8 a Necessary Preparation for Christ;” “The Making 
ness; showing an interest in all that -his loved ones have to | of the Bible;” “How we Got our English Bible;” 
do; giving them a success in their work that would other- | “ Why we Believe the Bible.” 
' ‘wise be impossible to them; setting them to a nobler service,| The following are given as specimens of the analysis 
and assuring them cf his aid in it,—Jesus is here shown in | or schedule of study of each general subject : 
the light in which all of us are entitled to see him, and in 
which he is sure to be precious to us when we do see him. God’s purpose in raising up this family and nation, His 
Not alone as Saviour, nor yet alone as Helper, but as Helper progressive revelation of himself to them, and through them 
and Saviour, Jesus is here presented to all who will be his| to the world. Their services to mankind as custodians of 
‘ followers. these revelations.” God’s promises to Abraham and their 
God’s word is a new word to us as it comes from the lips| fulfilment. Importance of all this in view of the fuller reve- 
of the loving Jesus. We could never have understood it.as| lation which was to follow. 
now we are privileged to, if {t had not been spoken in our | Frx, 23. Tux INSTITUTIONS OF THE BIBLE. 
ears by one who is in sympathy with us in our needs, and Old Testament. The altar. Tabernacle. Temple. Syna- 
_ who is touched with: the feeling of our infirmities. Hewho,| gogue. Sabbath. Seven annual solemnities, The tem- 
as a preacher, walked the streets of the city and the paths of | porary and the permanent. New Testament. Baptism. The 
the field, and found his pulpit in the home, on the hillside, | Lord’s Supper. What they signify. 
and in the fishing-boat, as well as in the sanctuary, has| Marcu 9, THE MAKING OF THE BIBLE. 
brought spiritual truths closer home to us than they could Old Testament. God’s earliest revelations of himself. How 
have beon brought in any other way. And this Jesus| records were preserved in earliest times. Writings of Moses 
preaches to us to-day as he preached to the multitudes in| and their great value. The historical books. The poetical 
Galilee. books. The prophetical books. Care taken in preserVation 
And Jesus has as sincere an interest in the humblest tasks | °f manuscripts. Dignity of the language used. Oriental 
of earthly service to which we are set, as he has in our eternal | Peculiarities. New Testament. Its general acceptance from 
welfare. He watches our work lovingly, He knows our| ‘**liest,times. The historical portion (five books). The 
; disappointments and trials, He tells ug cheerily to try again Poaline Rpistios, Dosteital (10), Pastarsl (8), and Special 
‘ A (1). The general Epistles (7). The prophetic book (Reve- 
where we have often failed, and he gives uS success in propor- 


lation), 
tion as he knows what is best for us, and as we trust ourselves 
to his guidance. MarcH 16. How we Gor our ENGLISH BIBLE. 


. Languages in which the Bible was originally written. 

ge ie all eg we to be reread him Early English versions. Opposition to their circulation. 

. and co-workers wit im, e sends us out to w ee er souls Translations. Wycliffe. Tyndale. The “Great Bible” 

to his service, and he gives us power for the doing of this} pained to reading-desks, ete, Gutenberg and the art of 

which is his work while it is done for him. We who are printing. Authorized Version (1611). Revised Version. 

wholly dependent on him for all that we have or door are,| Present immense circulation, Cost as compared with Wy- 
can in his strength be a means of good to others to an extent | cliffe’s times. 

that is measured only by their needs and his power and love. Each topic is designed to occupy ten minutes’ time 


And it is this Jesus whom we are to serve, to follow, and in the class before taking up the lar lemon in the 
— - —" loving service we are to invite our Sutéenatizad’ eaeten, If fally pre 1 beforehand, 
. a teacher can, even in this short time, communicate 

ADDED POINTS. much general Bible knowledge of great value to his 

Is it not strange that while so many are willing to hear | class, which can hardly fail to tempt them into further 


Fes. 16. Way Jewish History 1s OF INTEREST TO US. 













































































will be willing to listen when they are told what is their | jects, however, are such as would not properly come into 
qa duty, where one will do his duty when it is newly pointed out | any of the ordinary lessons. Subjects for the remaining 
to hin. quarters of the year will be under the fallowing gen- 
When Jesus asks the use of any of our possessions, we may | eral heads: 
be sure that we shall not lose anything by giving him all| Szconp QuarTer.—The Life and Times of Christ, and 
that he asks for. The sen Meme of an unsuccessful fisher- | Life in the Early Church. 


man, when loaned to Jesus, may become full of treasure for! Tutrp QuaRTER.—The Fundamental Truths of the 
the fisherman, simply because the owner used it as Jesus | Ohristian Religion. 


bade him. ” FourTH QuaRTEE.—The Working Out and Applying 
It is always reaso-able to do as Jesus directs, whether we of these Truths as seen in Christian History. 
can see the reasonableness of it, or not, at the time. “At thy This supplemental scheme, says Mr. Tewksbury, has 


word I will” is a sefe answer to Jesus, for any man. a r 
There is always an abundance when Jesus gives his bless- pati pone ag we ie car Bamcap-emesl of ene 


0 Ayrdioey ene pe Ae rar Poene wea ow “The idea is to awaken interest and promote home 
be She Grustfal sessiver. study, and also to bring out some of the larger truths of 
He who knows most about Jesus, wonders most at the | ‘he gospel that do not properly belong in an ordinary 
words and ways of Jesus. Only he who will not see what | !esson. Next quarter I shall print these lessons, with s 
Jesus is and what Jesus does, sees nothing to wonder‘at ir few suggestive and pertinent questions following each 
Jesus as he is. subject. I now write these questions on the board, and 
Every follower of Jesus is called to be a preacher of Jesus. | ™any teachers and scholars copy them. I also ask any 

* Let him that heareth, say Come.” who cannot answer them to take them home and bring 
Why shouldn’t we leave all to follow him who is all and | written answer, next Sunday, to their teacher. If 
in all? there are any of them specially good, and showing 
. thought and study on the part of the scholar, I propose 


WAYS OF WORKING. to read them to the school. 


“T usually open the matter up with a five-minute talk, 
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using the blackboard, if ne¢essa@ry; also maps, etc. All 
TEN-MINUTE SUPPLEMENTAL listen with great eagerness and interest. Some teachers 
~ BIBLE LESSONS. “ say it has brushed up their knowledge of the Bible won- 











There has never been such a widespread interest in | derfully. Others say that, by looking at a wide field in 
Bible study as at present; and thig interest has been | this manner, they see clearly and can teach better some of 
largely fostered by the International lesson system. So | the great and grand truths which stand out in Bible his- 
true is this, indeed, that the very interest which this sys- | tory, but which microscopic study of the Bible, line by 
tem has awakened calls again for something supplemen- | line, does not so clearly reveal. 
tary to it, in which the Bible shall be studied ina more| ‘We would not fora moment think of dropping the 
general way both as to the facts in the Bible and the | regular International lessons, and do not intend to let 
facts about it. these encroach on the time devoted to the regular les- 
Among other schemes for this supplementary study, | sons, which with us occupy twenty-five minutes, Several 

































































the word of God, so few are ready to heed it? A hundred | investigation along the same lines. Many of these sub-. 


churches about here are thinking of using these lessons, 
and sheets are frequently called for as samples.” 
Sheets containing these “Ten-Minute Supplemental 


Sunday-school and’ Publishing Society, 175 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, at 3 cepts each, or $2.00 per hundred, 
postpaid. 


BOOKS. AND WRITERS. 


a 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 











NATURAL RELIGION* 

The Gifford Foundation differs in two important re- 
spects from most lectureships extraordinary, that deal 
with religious subjects. The first is that it is not apolo- 
getic. The founder does not propose lectures in defense 
of the Christian religion. The aim is distinctly and 
purely scientific. In this it resembles that of the Hib- 
bert Lectures. _Lord Gifford’s will (prefixed to the 
volume of lectures) contains some remarkable sentences 
bearing on this point. 

Thus: “I wish the lecturers to treat their subject [of 
natural thedlogy] as a strictly natural science, the great- 
est of all possible sciences, indeed, in one sense, the only 
science, that of infinite being, without reference to or 
reliance upon any supposed exceptional or so-called 
‘miraculous revelation. I wish it considered just as 
astronomy or chemistry is.” This is preceded by the 
provision that “the lecturers appointed shall be sub- 
jected to no test of any kind, and shallenot be required 
to take any oath, or to emit or subscribe any declara- 
tion of belief, or to make any promise of any kind; they 
may be of any denomination whatever, or of no denomi- 
nation at all (and many earnest and high-minded men 
prefer to belong to no ecclesiastical denomination); they 
may be of any religion or way of thinking, or, as is some- 
times said, they may be of no religion, or they may be 
so-called skeptics or agnostics or free-thinkers, provided 
only that the ‘patrons’ will use diligence to secure that 
they be able, reverent men, true thinkers, sincere lovers 
of, and earnest inquirers after, truth.” 

And again: “ The lecturers shall be under no restraint 
whatever in their treatment of their theme ; for example, 
they may freely discuss (and it may be well to do so) all 
questions about man’s conceptions of God or the Infinite, 
their origin, nature, and truth; whether hecan have any 
such conceptions; whether God is under any or what 
limitations, and so on, as I am persuaded that nothing 
but good can result from free discussion.” 

It,seems that Lord Gifford himself, in public a hard- 
working and successful lawyer, in private a student of 
philosophy and theology, inclined toward the minimum 
of belief in objective, historical Christianity ; but he was 
clearly a man of profound religious convictions, and he 
had a confidence in the power of truth to win her own 
battles, which might put to shame many Christian apolo- 
gists. “I give my soul to God,” he says, “in whom and 
with whom it always was, to be in him and with him for- 
ever in closer and more conscious union;” and later, 
“My desire and hope is that these lectureships and lec- 
tures may promote and advance among all classes of the 
community the true knowledge of Him who is,—and 
there is none’and nothing besides him, in whom we live 
and move and have our being, and in whom all things 
consist,—and of man’s real relationship to him whom 
truly to know is life everlasting.” 

The other noteworthy peculiarity 9f the Foundation 
is the absence of restriction as to the length of the 
courses, Each lecturer is to be appointed for two years, 
and may be reappointed twice (no more, for the same 
city); and he is perfectly free as to the number of his 
lectures. “I should think,” Lord Gifford says, “the 
subject cannot be treated, even in abstract, in less than 
twenty lectures; and they may be many times that num- 
ber.” It was his desire to have the matter handled 
thoroughly, and to secure its exhaustive consideration. 

Now it is clear that a series of colorlessly scientific 
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jeceaieh cannot be a substitute for apologetics, nor render 
’ apologetics needless, and that diffuseness and hobby- 


riding are perils to which such large liberty as to time 
‘and space is exposed. Yet in a time when apologetic 


“works have been multiplying, and when people are 


. thinking meagerly and hastily, so liberal a provision for 
thorough scientific discussion without haste or bias has 
large possibilities as a corrective and a stimulant. 

The lectureships on the Giffurd Foundation are four 
in numbey,—in Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aberdeen, and 
St. Andrews, each amply endowed. The Senatus Aca- 


* demicus, in each of the four universities respectively, is 


‘the trustee. The volume recently issued represents the 
first course of lectures, that of 1888, given at Glasgow. 


; It may well be believed that Professor Max Miller un- 


dertook the work with zest. It gave him a free field for 


‘ the elaboration of subjects familiar to his mind and dear 
_ to his heart, “I had now an opportunity,” he himself 


says (p. 16), “and a splendid opportunity, for summing 
up the whole work of my life,” 
Perhaps it is an unkind thing to say, but it is certainly 


' true, that this very fact detracts from the interest of the 


course, There is a good deal of repetition in it of things 
we have heard before, If it is more comprehensive than 


| @ younger man could make it, it is also less fresh and 
‘ ‘suggestive. That the entire twenty lectures should be 


devoted to a consideration of the method for the study of 
_ the science of religion, and a survey of materials, is of 
’ itself quite in keeping with the wish of the founder ; but it 


“involves, in Professor Miiller’s view, such a consideration 


of philological facts, so much space given to the classi- 
fication and distribution of languages, so much insistence 
on the indivisibility of language and thought, so many 
other things that have been already said in regard to 
tiythology and religion, and so much polemic—good- 
tempered, it is true—against critics, that one who has 
‘read Professor Miiller’s other books may be pardoned 
for confessing to a sense of weariness, 
This is not to be understood as implying that the lec- 
tures do not present a strong and broadly laid founda- 


. tion for the superstructure that is to come, Professor 
- Miller is a learned and a thoughtful man, not equally at 


home, it is true, in all departments even of philology and 
mythology, else he could not say, “The Aramaic com- 


prises the ancient language of Assyria and Babylon, so 
“far as it has been discovered and deciphered in the 


cuneiform inscriptions,” nor depend quite so entirely on 


Professor Sayce in his references to Babylonian myths. 
“ But, leaving small infelicities of this sort out of the 


account, we have in the first course of Gifford lectures 
‘at Glasgow a compendium of the long labor of a serious 
man and accomplished scholar; and we are brought, 
under his leadership, to the threshold of far-reaching 
discussions and problems that shake the souls of men. 
No inquiries raised by the lecturer are more germane 
to the subject than those as to the nature of religion, 


* ‘and as to the proper method to be followed in the scien- 


tific treatment of it. The definition of religion is this: 

“Religion consists in the perception of the infinite under 
‘such manifestations as are able to influence the moral 
character of man” (p. 188). This is an important defini- 
tion, It assumes the objectivity of the infinite, the 
reality of its manifestations, and its power over the 

‘moral life of man. It assumes, also, the perceptibility 
of the infinite by man in the real manifestations which 
exert such a power. And, indeed, the author maintains 
that “the infinite is the necessary complement of the 
finite in every human mind.” It is a profound concep- 
tion. It makes religion a necessity grounded in the 

"constitution of man. 

_ Qn the whole, the definition is a decided improvement 
on those which the author has previously given. In his 
first lecture on the science of religion, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, February 19, 1870, he calls religion 
“@ mental faculty, that faculty which, independent of, 
nay, in spite of, sense and reason, enables man to appre- 
hend the Infinite under various disguises” (American 
edition, New York, 1872, p. 12), The criticisms which 
this statement called forth were many; and in his Hib- 
bert lecture (1878), while he repeats it,—yet with some 
réserve,—he makes two important changes in his subse- 
quent definition. One change limits the definition to 
“the subjective side of religion,” and the other is a sub- 
stitution of “potential energy” for “faculty.” He pro- 
poses “to define the subjective side of religion as the 
potential energy which enables man to apprehend the 
infinite” (Hibbert Lectures, American edition, New 
York, 1879, pp. 21-28). 

As compared with either of these, the definition now 
given is, at most points, more precise, and it adds the 
vastly important declaration of the influence of religion 





on large lines. . 


on the moral character of man, It is a definition drawn 





into a handsome but inexpensive volume. Mrs. Fawcett ' 


may still be made that it | has for some years been known as a wise and helpful 
defines the unknown by the more unknown. What is | writer; and in these concise but readable accounts of 
the infinite? In what does a perception of it consist? | many notable women, she gives not only the external 
What are those: manifestations of it that are able to | details of biogtaphy, but the inner springs of character, 


influence the moral character of man? The author | so far as they are apparent to her, and can be presented 
does not, in the present course, deal satisfactorily with | without waste of words. There is no danger of hearing 


these questions, Perhaps this is too much to expect, | too often of the sayings and deeds, and high purposes 


He is not-a philosopher, only an earnest philosophizer. | and helpful achievements, of such friends of humanity 
Moreover, he has now let fall again his limitation of the | as Elizabeth Fry, Florence Nightingale, and Sister Dora; 
statement to “the subjective side of religion.” . It re-| such scientific investigators as Caroline Herschel and 
mains to be seen whether some confusion will not result. | Mary Somerville; such writers.as Mrs, Browning, the 

But a serious criticism may be made from the stand- | Brontés, Jane Austen, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Barbauld, 


point of pure science. It concerns the method which | Joanna Baillie, and Hannah More; or such true-hearted, 


makes this elaborate definition the starting-point, when | though obscurer, helpers as Dorothy Wordsworth. or 
it should rather be the goal. It may sound paradoxical | Agnes Elizabeth Jones. If the prevalent tone of the 
to say that the purely scientific student of religion can- | sketches is eulogistic, the leading note of the life work 
not scientifically know what religion is until his study | of the subjects was commendable, Only two American 
is finished, but it is nevertheless true. For deductive | women are commemorated: Prudence Crandall (Mra, 


logic the definition of religion is fundamental, but the | Philleo, who has lately died) and Lucretia Mott. There 


scientific method is inductive. The scientific inquirer | are twenty-three chapters in all, of which only two (those 
must, of course, assume, as a working hypothesis, what | devoted to Florence Nightingale and Queen Victoria) 
is needed to determine the field of his inquiry; but he | portray the virtues of living subjects. (735 inches, 
cannot be ready for a final definition at the beginning of | cloth, pp, viii, 281. London and New York: Macmillan 


the work which is to furnish him with the definition. 


Professor Miiller devotes several lectures to an exten- 
sive preparation for, and defense of, his definition, and 


dnd Company. Price, 75 cents.) 
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An enjoyable book, because it is a genuine and char- 


only then proceeds to consider the proper method of | acteristf one, is George*W. Oable’s Strange True Stories 
inquiry into natural religion, and to undertake his sur- | of Louisiana, which have been gathered from The Cen- 


vey of the materials. If his definition is merely a work 


- | tury, and reprinted in a volume of remarkably tasteful 


ing hypothesis, it is treated far too elaborately. If it is| and appropriate manufacture. These tales of New Or- 
final,—and so it certainly appears to be,—it is premature. | leans or other Southern towns, including Vicksburg dur- 
How can one committed to this definition approach with | ing the siege, are largely veritable facts, and not mére 
open mind the questions suggested by the definition | novelists’ creations of fancy; even the few elements of 
itself? Have the religions of men all been perceptions | superstitious awe, on the part of the people portrayed, are 
of the infinite? Have the manifestations of the infinite | introduced with a straightforward realism that reminds 
perceived always been able to influence the moral char- | one of Defoe in its absence of garniture or “ effects,” 


acter of man? 


Mr. Cable, like Sarah Orne Jewett, Rose Terry Cooke, 


This defeet is all the more surprising because the | Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs, Stowe, Philander Deming, 
author commits himself unreservedly to the historic | ‘Charles Egbert Craddock,” Constance Fenimore Wool- 
method (pp. 196 sgg., 274 ag., etc.); he disclaims the | son, and Bret Harte, in other parts of the country, has a 
intention of discussing his subject from the philosophic | sound idea of the value, to the maker of artistic stories, 
side. Here his language is strong, and much of it very | of painstaking studies of the actual folk, ideas, words, 
wise. While not undervaluing the philosophic or | deeds, and localities, which one has seen at his own doors, 
“theoretic” method, he insists on the primary necessity | and studied at first band. Upon this depends, in large 
of seeing the facts as they are and have been, and of | measure, his literary success. In the present volume, 
hearing them as they speak for themselves, There is no | notwithstanding its excellent verbal form, which is 
other way of understahding them, and the understanding | largely that of the original papers, one notes the value 
of them is the indispensable condition of security in | of the material rather than that of any elaboration of it, 
studying “the growth and decay of natural religion” | and seems to be taken into the workshop of a novelist 
(p. 280), and, indeed, of understanding religion at all. | whose books combine, in a degree unusual in lesser 
With most of what he says under this head, Christian | fiction, the characteristically local, the artistically pleas- 
scholarship is in full accord, and may wish that he had | ing, and the morally helpful elements, (86 inches, 


himself acted upon it. 

There are some aspects of this matter upon which i 
is worth while to lay especial stress. The following 
quotations from the section on “The Necessity of His- 
torical Study of Religion ” (pp. 274, 275) are applicable 


cloth, illustrated, pp. xi, 850. New York: Charles 
t | Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00.) 

















Still another popular history of the Civil War, for 
young folks’ reading, is begun in Willis J. Abbot’s 


in many departments: “If therefore I maintain the | Battle- Fields of ’61, issued in the familiar quarto form, 


necessity of an historical and comparative study of reli 


- | attractively and tastefully bound in blue, with white and 


gion, or venture to present it as the best preparation for | gold band across the side, well printed, and spiritedly 
the study of what is called the philosophy of religion, | illustrated, The author stops, in the present book, with 
what I mean is that it acclimatizes and invigorates our | the close of McClellan’s peninsular campaign. Two or 
mind, and produces that judicial temper which is so | three more volumes are evidently to follow. Mr. Abbot 


essential in the treatment of religious problems.” “ His 


- | is at his weakest in the would-be analytical statements 


tory teaches us that religions change and must change | concerning the causes and origin of the war; but as a 
with the constant changes of thought and language in | recorder of campaigns he succeeds better, writing in'a 
the progress of the human race. ... It is wondérful, no | readable fashion, with a good view of the plans ‘atid 
doubt, to see religions belonging to an almost pre-historic | details of the operation described. His Northern syth- 


stratum of thought, such as ancient Brahmanism, sur- | pathies are pronounced throughout, but do not destroy 


viving to the present day in a modified, yet not always | his wish to be fair and impartial, to the extent of his 
more elevated, form. But even this becomes historically | powers. As regards McClellan, who, of course, receives 
intelligible if we consider that society consists of different | frequent mention, Mr. Abbot’s final conclusions are un- 
intellectual strata. Some of the reformers of our own | favorable, though he commends that general’s power gs 
religion four hundred years ago stood on an eminence | an organizer, and his masterly conduct of the retreat 
which even now is far beyond the reach of the majority. | from the neighborhood of Richmond. The best popular 

“In tacology, as in geology, the whole scale of super- | defense, for young folks’ reading, of McClellan’s penin- 
imposed strata is often exhibited on the surface of the | sular campaign—it may here be said—is given in John 
present day, and there may still be Silurians walking | Fiske’s historical supplement to the condensed edition 
about among us in broad daylight. It seems as if an | of Irving’s Washington, published in Ginin’s Classics for 
historical study of religion alone could enable us to | Children series. (9}<8 inches, cloth, illustrated, pp. xii, 


understand those Silurians, nay, help us to sympathize | 356, New York; Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $3.00.) 


with them, and to honor them for the excellent use 
which they often make of the small] talent committed 
to them.” 








In one sense, our larger American libraries ought to 
be glad to be able to preserve in print any decently full 


This is a little supercilious, perhaps, but very suggestive. | or suggestive diary of seventeenth or eighteenth century 





life in the colonies; for social history is at the basis of 


The brief sketches of Some Eminent Women of our Times | national. But there are diaries and diaries; and some 


which Mrs, Millicent Garrett Fawcett (widow of the late | are so fragmentary, or display so little power and discre- 











English economist) has been contributing to The Mothers’ | tion of observation, that they make small claim ypan 


Companion magazine, of London, have now been collected 


general attention, and are of little value to the McMas- 
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ters, or Schoulers, or Henry Adamses, who 
are trying to record the history of the 
American people. Of the latter class is 
the octavo volume of voluminous extracts 
from the Diary of William. Pynchon, a 
Salem Tory who did not fly from home 
during the Revolution, and whose jottings 
an important time Dr. Fitch Edward 
liver has prepared forthe press. Here 
and there is an interesting picture or use- 
ful bit of record, but the entries are largely 
meteorological or trivial, and their preva- 
lent brevity is no merit, The reader wishes 


_ for less of some things, and more of others. 


There is greater interest and value in 
ten pages of Samuel Sewall’s diary, of 
a hundred years before, than in this 
whole volume. (9X6 inches, cloth, pp. 
ix, 349. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & 
Co. Price, $3.00.) 


A popular scientific book of the better 
sort is Professor Shaler’s Aspects of the 
Earth, reprinted for the most part from 
Scribner’s Magazine, with the interesting 
illustrations that accompanied the original 
issue of the several papers. Of the com- 
petence of the author, in his chosen field 
of geology, there can be no question; he 
has also informed himself, as one must do 


_in these days, of the progress of cognate 


sciences; and he certainly possesses, as a 
writer, the power which is said ‘to belong 
to him as a teacher,—that of making 
things clear to untechnical minds. His 
broad title gives him sufficiently wide 
range, and his popular papers treat. of 
water-sheds and rivers, the formation of 
soil, forestry, volcanoes, earthquakes, caves, 
air-currents, etc. While utterly and inten- 
tionally—and perhaps necessarily, from the 
nature of the author’s powers—lacking in 
the orderly and grave procedure of such 
a work as Marsh’s The Earth as’ Modified 
by Human Action, which it neither super- 
sedes nor rivals, Professor Shaler’s book 
will prove a useful introduction to the 
study of some elements of the globe on 
which we live, (9X6 inches, cloth, illus- 
trated, pp. xiii, 344. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $4.00.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


With the new year a new German period- 
ical, called “ Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift,” 
edited by Dr. Holzhauser, of Munich, has 
made its appearance. and promises to take 
a front rank in the theological journalism 
of the Fatherland. Its standpoint is a firm 
Confessionalism, and among its contribu- 
tors are some of the ablest scholars of 
this school in Germany. It is a-rival of 
Luthardt’s magazine, although occupying 
substantially the same doctrinal basis. 
Its object is manifestly to deal less with 
abstract theological problems and more 
with the defense of the historic positions 
of Protestantism, as against the new claims 
of Roman Catholic scholarship; and it is 
the organ of those Protestant scholars who 
are not satisfied with the rather loose posi- 
tions of the Evangelischer Bund and its 
manner of warfare against Rome, and who 
would conduct this struggle on the basis 
of the positive principles of Evangelical 
Protestantism. 


Phe news comes from Germany that 


‘WProfessor Franz Delitzsch, the veteran 


Hebrew scholar, who, since 1867, has been 
one of the most eminent and popular 
teachers of the University of Leipzig, and 
who has frequently contributed to the col- 
umns of The Sunday School Times, has 


been suffering from a severe illness for | — 
“almost five months. He is reported to be | y. 
partly: paralyzed, and to have lost the use | Rost 
of his lower limbs. In order to fill the | ™* 
‘vacancy caused by this, and to take a part 
_of the teaching work from the shoulders of 


the great Hebraist, Professor Buhl, of the 





University of Copenhagen, a promising 
younger Danish scholar and former pupil 
of Delitzsch, but still comparatively little 
known in published writings, has recently 
been called to Leipzig as professor of Old 
Testament Theology alongsideof Delitzsch. 
The latter has announced his intention to 
assemble a small class of students around 
his bed, as long as his strength allow. 
This extraordinary faithfulness of the sick 
professor to his duty is the more remark- 
able in view of the fact that Delitzsch has 
just completed his seventy-seventh year, 
and that during all his sickness he has 
been engaged in literary work, The last 
fruit of his activity is especially character- 
istic. It consists of critical remarks con- 
cerning his own Hebrew translation of 
the New Testament,—the great work of his 
lifeand love. This critique upon his own 
work is published under the title “ Neue 
Beobachtungen iiber Hebriische Sprach- 
eigentiimlichkeiten” (New Observations 
about Peculiarities of the Hebrew Lan- 
guage), and takes its place in a series of | The 
twelve articles in Professor Luthardt’s 
“Theologisches Literaturblatt,” Leipzig, 
1898,—beginning with No. 45. The prin- 
ciple followed in his translation by the 
Christian Talmudist, as Delitzsch has 
sometimes been styled, is in fact the same 
as that which underlies Luther’s Bible 
translation. Delitzsch renders it as fol- 
lows: “The effect of the Divine word is 
conditioned by the correctness of the trans- 
lation, as to its matter, but not equally so 
by the correctness of the translation as to 
its language. Butin rendering the Divine 
word of the New Testament, the transla- 
tor is not thereby released from his duty 
to aim at the greatest possible historical 
faithfulness and linguistic exactness,” 
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IN COLORS by Special Artists, Artists, "Sabu: 


Little Folks Paper, 30 Union Sq,, N.Y. 

















BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; ‘ 
-|O The Use of the Will in Public Speake. 
‘athan 


natural orators. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
, postage FUNK & WAGRALLS. Pus- 
LISHERS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Teachers’ Help. ABBIE a ouaew Editor. 
tno H, REVELL, Chi nd New York, Publisher. 
60 cents per year. he for sample. 


§. 5. SINGING BOOKS. 


to ey wtthther most, marked favor 
Usually wi when tested dozen other books é& 


Livi Kidreda oh ine bce chools Rew qnlowy 
a ed it and praise it in FR 


Taoves suse! schools Hew: they want init 
People who prefer noble, watm, Christian sent{- 


mentto po be rattlin em hg a substantial, 
ceaies and ting tunes, find find thelr eh choice iu these 


35 sae Saas sample copy for exam- 
ination, only 20 cents. 


Send for specimen of best Singing books 
for Choir, Singing School, Day School. 


8. W. STRAUB & 00., Publishers, 
243 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
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A MATTER OF NATIONAL PRIDE. 


The American people ought to be proud of the 


FOUR PERIODICALS ISSUED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 


It is no-exaggeration to say that the steady in- 


fluence exerted upon the life and thought of — 


the nation from the publishing house in Frank- 
lin Square is at least equal to that of one of fhe 
great universities. From week to week and 
from month to month people take the excellence 
of the Harper publications as a matter of course, 
much as they take fresh air and pure water. 
The additional impression-of quantity and vari- 
ety, which can be derived in no other way than 


by an examination of the yeaz’s product in bulk, | 


. is needed for a just estimate of the intelligence, 


the yigor, and the good faith,"which direct this 
comprehensive enterprise. The5000 pages here 
collected make a library in which there is abun- 
dant\satisfaction for every sane taste, an unri- 
valed pictorial history of a somewhat remark- 
able year, and a liberal education in literature, 
‘art, morals, and manners. ... The only change 
has been improvement in detail and in quality; 
‘and this change is constant and progressive. 
All four of the Harper periodicals are better now 
“than they ever were before. How much that 
means everybody knows who has been HARPER 
bred.— JV, Y, Sun, Feb. 10, 1890. 





PER YEAR, 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE............ —— Postage free. 
*HARPER’S WEEKLY... “ by 
HARPER'S BAZAR.. 
HARPER'S. YOUNG PEOPLE... 200 








WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular 
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songs, and all other kinds of music, are in 
our thousands of books and millions of 
sheet-music pieces ! 


YOUNG PLAYERS’ Paper $1; boards, 
POPULAR COLLECTION. New, bright, 
and easy. 143 Pian 
WHITHEY'S. 50,) B 
‘oneAN ALBUM. & “es B.Whltiey. ott Ane G +4 
Pieces for Man’ distinguished 
com posers. 
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School 
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y known @ 


Book 1 
Hin 2, Mediums (0 a me ee Ber 
80 a on), 477 L. Oo. Emerson, 
best book, and # rare good book fo: 


aS 


nornen cts, $2.28 doz.), by Mrs. Boardman, is 
SONGS, Ga Slight to tenors and children 
Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
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1890 The Great Prize Sunday- 1890 


school | Song Bor Book for 


APPLES OF GOLD. 


The Latest and Richest Pickings in the 
Orchard of S. S. Song. 
By J. F. KINSEY and JOHN McPHERSON, 
a Lo a les my! Gold” to the Sunday-school 


le of the country, we can 
truthfully sa .y is the t it of arich experience. 
‘It contains the 


pan contributors ving to it Variety and 


NEW WORDS. NEW MUSIC. 
Brag: PRINT, GOOD PAPER, FIRST-CLASS BINDING. 
every pestoulan it is the best Sunday-school song 
book pub) 


Sample Pages, Circulars, and Testimonials Pree 


Price per hundred, $30; per dozen, $3.60 
single cepy, 35 cents. ' 


‘ pitoles of Easter Music Free. 


THE ECHO MUSIC CO., 
~e tart indiana. 
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1 superintendent or 


may return the sample. free, 
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W. A. OCDEN & CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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JAMES McCREERY & Co., 
Importers and Dealers in Pine Dry Goods, 


Broadway, Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 
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the for samplesand prices. 
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ECONOMY OF FOOT-WEAR. 
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300 DOLLARS 


PREMIUMS 
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KOCH & CO.’S Illustrated 
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illustrated pr Qur successful experience of 53 
years in Lg ay our immense store of five Hoors. 
each 100X175 , and our established mm iy A ig the 
guarantee that your orders will be promptly and hon- 
eatly filled from any one of the following departments; 
Silks, Boys’ Clothing, mbrellas. 
Dress Goods, Hats and Caps, Goods, 
nts, Silverware, 
Notions, Willow Ware, 
rfumery Bric-a-Brac, 
Upholstery, Furniture, 
Curtains, ] Ma’ 
Shoes, ] ings, 
Underwear, Japanese 5 
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BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, for ae santenee or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include 
ONE COPY, one year, ...... «$1.50 


One 


TO Mi ISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
ay hs 00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, fall payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
ft ny so school or any os eee of scholars, 
bf 1 Lie with as as may be de- 
@ followin, yonety, c ab rates: 
copies more than one) mailed 


For five o fo -y-- fes in a to one address, 
py nay A package thus sent is addressed to 
Printed on only, and no names can be written or 
a on the se 
1.00 each, 


rate papers. 
rs for 003 be ordered sent ely 
to inal idual addresses _\ 
to one address. cents each, when 80 ‘ie. 
fired: bat no package of pry than five copies can thus 
mothe. rs for a club should all go to one 
al pare cases where a portion of the A neta 
their mall matter from one ice, and 
ps sod n the same school theirs from another, 
the papers wil! be sent accordingly. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 


allowed for every ten copies ‘for inaclub of elther 
. The free copies clubs cannot 


, five years, full payment in adyance,.. 5.00 


po 3 sent separately, but w be Included in the 
PCdditions ma: may be made at any time to a club—such 


a subscriptions to expire at the same time 

vy Ly eg ordered, and the rate to 
A. Tov jonate share of the yearly clu b rate. 

are open Goring Only © pos a postion of the 

subscribe at club fo a length of 


ul 
nee fe rere to have the direction of a pa 
changed should be careful to aero not only the 
office to which they Bent. ah sar sent, byt also the one to 
poe = Os ~~ bee y should include 
wif well club. fi is renewed by some other 
than the one who sent the previous subscription 


onek n will oblige the isher by stating 
_e cl he subscribes bee fo Pubes the plase of the one 


anu io paper ‘wilt noi nee sy to an, ro pazond 


Es i, a club erat fuvariobl be Phe dissontiened at the 
~~ 78h of the omeetigten Renewals should 


e ear 

= hes les of an 7 one issue of the paper 
able all the Reachers ot a school to examine it, wilt be 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the fhe following rates, which include et 
e copy, one year, ngs. 
ae or more e coples, one year, 6 shillings each. 





aS one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure | he above rates for twoor more copies, the 

bent i must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
ither singly to the individual addresses, orina 
peck age to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subse: <inera, 

For Grest Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or yr gy 4 subscriptions at the above rates, the 

be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


1081 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. O. Box 1550. 
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ble to the CuTIcURA MEDICATED Soap, 

its marvclious pre nerties of cleansing, ing, 
and Seontitying he skin, and in preven t 

disfiguretions of the complexion and skin 

my toc a as of the pores and inflamation of 

yh ~-y as pimpets, blackheads, 


the mos. arveneed scien know 
to he LJ is fe coenieess apted to peered t 
heal ST eetp of intent of infants and chil 


and to aoe teh blemishes or inherited sk: skin 
diseases verywhen es Be] while young. 





blackheads, chapped and olly akin 
prevented by Curicuna MEDICATED SoaP 


PIM" ire: 








prevents baldness and gray hair, and causes 
the hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. 
Price, 50 Cents. aul 
BARCLAY @ ©0., New York. 
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For THE TEETH. 
Its use is sanetioned by the Dental and Medical profession, 


certificate is Soon Die Sea nees Rake 000m , and Pro- 
, Physics, Dental 


Deliciously Flavored. 


and Metallurgy in the Boston Dental College ; 


Mass. 
a careful examination of a sample of “ Rubi- 
market, and find it free from acids, grit, 
or mouth. 
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WANAMAKER’S. 


We put Odontine at the head 
of Tooth Powders. It won’t 
make old’teeth new, but rightly 
used Odontine will do all that 
any powder can do to keep the 
teeth in good condition. 25 and 
45c. a bottle. 

Phytalia for the hair. 
Odontine for the teeth. No 
guess work about either. We 
picked them as the best, and 
control the recipes. Phytalia 
brings a clean, healthy scalp ; 
clean, healthy hair is the natural 


consequence. 45 and 85c. a 
bottle. 
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* WORTH REPEATING 


IN CHRIST. , 
[By John Campbell Shairp.] 


I have a life with Christ to live, 

But, ere I live it, must I wait 

Till learning can clear answer ie 
Of this and that book’s date 

I have a life in Christ to live, 

I have a death in Christ to die,— 

And must I wait till science give 
All doubts a full reply ? 


hy ge pe bee ~— of doubt 

8 gw round about, 

Questioning of Tife 7 pg and sin, 
Let me but creep wi 

Thy fold, O Christ! ae at thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 

And hear thine awful voice repeat, 

in gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
**Come unto me, ” and rest : 
Believe me, and be blest,” 





HEART AND CONSCIENCE IN 
THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
CENTURIES, 

(From The Quarterly Review.] 


It is to the controversies of Church His- 
tory that the attention of historians has 
been mainly directed ; and the more living 
and human elements of Christian life, 
which were more influential in wp? ya 
nent growth of the Church than all these 
controversies, have‘ Leen left compara- 
tively unnoticed. Dr. Farrar does a good 
tory chapter {to his Lives of the Fathers], 
tory chapter [to his Lives of the Fathers 
which describes Christian life as illustrated 
in its earliest monuments, and particularly 
in the Catacombs. 

But an adequate history of those times 
and of their inner movement requires far 
moreattention to the remains ofearly Chris- 
tian literature, and a far more sympathetic 


| treatment of those remains, than they have 


yet received. Dr. Farrar, for instance, 
disappoints us in his treatment of such a 
document as the Epistle of St. Polycarp 
to the Philippians. I¢ may be, as he says, 
RK. dn 4 simple production,” easily sum- 

But the very spirit and life of 
the pee of Polycarp’s age are enshrined 
in it—the absolute conviction which ani- 
mates their faith in Christ, the assured 
realization of their new spiritual life and 
















hopes, and the consequent concentration - 


of their energies upon a life worthy of 
their Lord, and of the present and future 
salvation he had won for them. “The 
main part of the letter,” says Dr. Farrar, 

“consists of moral and spiritual exhorta- 
tions.” No doubt, but how much is re- 
vealed in that ant Ph) Boge eee. for 
our part, have the Epistle to Polycarp, 
even in an lish translation, to com- 
ment upon in illustration of early church 
history, than all the learned discus- 
sions which Baur and others have raised 
around it, 

Historians, in fact, seem to us to make 
a great mistake in treating this period of 
church history as ‘obscure. is is ohecure 
as res: public transactions; and 
haps for the sufficient reason that 
were no public transactions to record. But 
it is not obscure at all as regards the main 
current and essential spirit of Christian 
life. The few documents which remain 
tous are abundantly sufficient to illustrate 
it in these res We have in ‘some- 
thing like succession the Epistle of Clem- 
ent of Rome to the Corinthians; the let- 
ters of Ignatius of Antioch; the so-called 
Second Epistle of Clement, which is really 
the earliest known post-apostolic sermon ; 
the Epistle to Diognetus, the works of 
Justin Martyr, and finally Ireneus and 
Tertullian—to mention only the chief and 
most characteristic of our resources; and 
— of these, the main lineaments of the 
early Church—its faith, its hope and its 
charity, in their primitive Rene 
emerge, at once with = ie 
and with singular varié¢t, 

It was on the ponstieni dictates of the 
Christian heart and conscience, in both 
laity and clergy, that the Creed ‘of Nicwa 

and these could no more be over- 
borne by spiritual authority or temporal 
an could theological convictions 
or scientific truths in later ages i i 
Church. Church history, co 
aon ots Oy ee or understood 


in proportion as these practical and per- 
— fluences are ht into promi- 
nence., ito ee and spiritual 
re at, SA 
yg are of supreme 

in their careers, and which 
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determine the issue of their controversies. 
If students of church history were more 
fully brought into contact with these living 
human experiences, the controversies by 
which the Church in the present day, as 
well as in the past, is distracted, would 
‘ the more readily be reduced to their just 
proportions, and the true solutions for 
them would be discerned. 

There is one other topic of vital inter- 
est at the present moment which, as it 
seems to us, demands in an eminent degree 
the careful study of early church history 
fromthe point of view we are describing, 

/ if it is to be adequately elucidated. e 
refer to the challenge offered by Agnosti- 
cism to the principles of the Christian 
creed. Those cong as recently enun- 
ciated by Professor Huxley, amount to an 
entire repudiation of the principle of faith 
as a ground of conviction. The principle 
of Agnosticism, he seems to say, is never 
to assume the truth of any statement of 
which you cannot produce strict scientific 
evidence. Now it will hardly be disputed 
that the starting-point and motive power 
of all religions is belief in assertions, prom- 
ises, and assurances, of which no such 
scientific proof can be given, Consider- 
ing, moreover, that religion has been, and 
still is, one of the most universal and pow- 
erful—if not the most universal and pow- 
‘erful—of human inSeenens, Spe agnostic 
principle involves the repudiation, as ille- 
gitimate, of that which experience shows 
to be a general and predominant human 
instinct. But it would be peculiarly in- 
structive to review the comment on this 
xeteciple which is afforded by the early 

istory of Christianity. 

To those who regard Christianity, at 
least in its purest and primitive form, as 
thé most beneficent of human influences, 
the a of faith, in the origin and 
development of our religion, must be a 
matter of the deepest interest. It was 

obviously impracticable for those who ac- 
cepted the m e of the gospel in the 
days succeeding the Apostles to test it by 
strict _ enquiry or scientific observa- 
tion. e demand made on the faith of 
those to whom it was first preached, put- 
ting aside the apostolic corroboration 
afforded by miracles, was far greater than 
is made by the same message now. We 
have in the New Testament a consider- 
‘able body of writings, of which the origin 
and the contents can be subjected to close 
critical and historical ysis, and - we 
have the history of many. centuries of 
Christianity by which to verify its claims. 
But the early Christians had for the most 
part simply the personal testimony of its 
preachers, and perhaps a Gospel, or one 
or two Epistles, as the only documentary 
évidence available for them. What was 
it that secured their faith? The answer 
is ‘elearly given by the records of primi- 
‘tive church history. It was the inherent 
weight of the personal testimony of Chris- 
tian witnesses, and of Christian writin 
which won credit and conviction. The 
words of our Lord, and his promises 
appealed directly to men’s hearts and 
consciences. They were felt to be the 
truth, and men yielded to them. So Jus- 
tin yr says :— 

“T would wish that all, making a reso- 
lution like my own, do not keep them- 
selves away from the words of the Saviour. 
For they a terrible power in them- 
selves, and are sufficient to inspire those 
who turn aside from rectitude with awe; 
while the sweetest rest is afforded those 
who make a diligent tice of them.” 

There is a beautiful p also in 
Newman’s “Callista,” in which he de- 
acribes the effect on the slave-girl of a 
copy of St. Luke’s Gospel which came 
into her hands in her prison. 

“She opened it at length and read. It 
was the writing of a provincial Greek ; 
elegant, however, and marked with that 
simplicity which was to her taste the ele- 
mentary idea of a classic author. It was 
addressed to one Bag wees: and pro- 
fessed to hé a carefully digested and veri- 
fied account of events which had been 
already mee by others. She read a 
few paragraphs, and became interested, 
and fi no long time she was absorbed in 
the volume. When she had once taken it 
up, she did notlayitdown, Even at other 
times she would have prized it, but now, 
when she was so desolate and lonely, it 
was simply a gift from an unseen world. 
It opened a view of a new state and com- 
munity of beings, which only seemed too 
beautiful to be ible. But not into a 


»’ 


new state of thlnge alone, but into the 
presence of One who was simply distinct 
og pares from anything that she had, 


most imaginative moments, ever 





nd as ideal 





depicted to her mi 


perfection. 
tend intellect could not 


frame it. . It could approve and acknowl- 
edge, w Soraaiie it, what it coud aan 
ry Here was He who to 
her in her conscience, whose v she 
heard, whose person she was seeking for. 
Here was He who kindled a warmth on 
the cheek of both Chione and Agellius. 
That image sank deep into her; she felt 
it to be a reality. She said to herself: 


delineation of a real individual. There 
is too much truth and nature, and life and 
exactness, about it to be anything else.” 
Yet she-shrank from it; it made her feel 
her own difference from it, and a feelin 
of humiliation came upon her mind, su 
as she never had had before. She began 
to despise herself more thoroughly day by 
day; yet she’recollected various 

in the history which reassured her amid 
her self-abasement, especially that of his 
tenderness and love for the r girl at 
the feast, who would anoint his feet; and 
the full té&irs stood in her eyes, and she 
fancied she was that sinful child, and that 
he did not repel her.” 

Mr. Balfour has, we think, observed re- 
cently that nothing is more needed than a 
discussion of the nature and just limits of 
faith; and, no doubt, the agnostic con- 
troversy renders that question a peeeey 
urgent one. But for the purpose of suc 
a discussion the early history of Chris- 
tianity offers the inestimable advantage of 
real experience, ig which the o ion of 
faith can be observed and tested. For the 
most urgent difficulties, in short, of our 
present time, a history of primitive Chris- 
tianity, written in the spirit we have indi- 
cated, would be of inestimable value. 
Dean Merivale, at the close of his “ His- 
tory of the Roman Empire,” relinquishes 
with regret the task of describing the pro- 
cess by which the Roman world became 
Christian : 

“T had hoped to egtwine with my rela- 
tion of events, and mé review of literature 
and manners, an account of the change of 
opinion by which a positive belief in re- 
ligious dogmas was evolved from the chaos 
off doubt, or rose upon the ruins of baffled 
incredulity ; to trace the progress of this 
moral transformation from the ay when 
the high-priest of Japiter, the head of the 
Roman hierarchy, the chief interpreter of 
divine things to the pagan conscience, 
declared before the assembled’ senators 
that immortality was a dream, and future 
retribution a fable, to that when the Em- 
pensr, the chief of the state, the head of 
the newly established church of the Chris- 
tians, presided over a general council of 
bishops, and affirmed at its bidding the 
transcendent mystery of a triune Deity. 
Bat I have learned, by a trial of many 
years, to distrust my qualifications for so 
grave a task.” 

The deficiency has not yet been sup- 
plied, and we hope Dr. Farrar will not 
think us ungrateful for what he has done, 
if we conclude with the hope that he, or 
some one else, will soon give us something 
more. It would bea very difficult task, 
but a greater benefit could hardly be con- 
ferred on the Christian world than an 
adequate and faithful account of the origin 
and early growth of Christianity. 


“*This ig mo poet’s dream; it is the |" 
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